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A Special Supplement of THE SPEAKER, containing 
Literary and other contributions, will be pub- 
lished on Saturday, April 30th. Advertisements 
for this number should reach the Manager, 114, 
Fleet Street, E C., by April 27th. 


THE WEEK. 





THE House of Commons met 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: after the Easter vacation on 
AT HOME. Monday, when the Civil Service 


Estimates were considered in 
Committee of Supply. On the vote for the 
Royal Palaces an attempt was made to obtain the 
partial opening of Buckingham Palace to the 
public. It was strenuously resisted by Mr. Akers 
Douglas, who declared that the palace was 
“always in the occupation either of the Queen, 
members of her Majesty's family, or visitors of high 
rank and importance.” This will be news to most 
people. Certainly the outward appearance of the 
palace for at least eleven months out of the twelve 
by no means suggests that it is in constant use. 
For our part, we cannot see why there should not be 
the same freedom of access to Buckingham Palace 
when the Queen is not in residence as there is 
already to Windsor Castle. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, after Mr. 
Balfour had explained the action taken by her 
Majesty’s Ministers with regard to the Spanish- 
American dispute, the Vaccination Bill came on for 
consideration on the second reading. Sir Walter 
Foster thought the Bill an extremely small product of 
the labours of the Royal Commission, but as it would 
effect improvements in the law he would not vote 
against it. Mr. Bayley moved an amendment in 
favour of reading the Bill a second time that day 
six months, and after a speech from Mr. Chaplin 
in explanation and defence of the measure, the 
debate was adjourned. At the evening sitting of 
the House Mr. Lloyd-George moved a resolution in 
favour of the public elementary schools being placed 
under representative control throughout England 
and Wales. An important and interesting debate 
followed upon the question of education generally. 
Sir John Gorst regarded Mr. Lloyd-George’s resolution 
as being aimed at denominational schools, and thought 
that its adoption would be a retrograde measure. 
Moreover, as the present Parliament could not pass 
a comprehensive Education Bill, it was necessary to 
devote attention to that portion of the educational 





question that was most urgent—the inclusion in the 
existing schools of as many children as possible. Sir 
William Harcourt denounced the present system of 
national education as being hopelessly deficient, and 
derided the idea that this Parliament could not 
entertain any comprehensive scheme. The resolution 
was eventually defeated by 183 to 101 votes. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons devoted 
most of the afternoon to a discussion of the Corn 
Sales Bill, which proposed to simplify dealings in 
corn by substituting one weight—the hundred- 
weight—for the 110 different measures—and weights 
—stated to be in use in the corn trade in various 
parts of the United Kingdom. The debate, however, 
exhibited a good deal of difference of opinion, Mr. 
McArthur pointing out that imported wheat—75 per 
cent. of the whole—was very largely sold by the 
cental, or American hundredweight, and Mr. Mendl 
declaring, with the authority of an expert, that 
grain naturally varies so much in weight that uni- 
formity was impracticable. The farmers are adverse, 
the Government would make no promises, and the 
Bill was defeated by 150 to 76. Subsequently a 
Welsh Land Tenure Bill, establishing a Land Court, 
came up for a second reading, and was talked out. 


THE Budget statement which was made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Thursday evening 
shows a remarkable increase of British trade, 
revenue, and prosperity—an increase affecting all 
classes, and the wage-earners, perhaps, most of all. 
The total revenue for 1897-98 amounts to no less 
than £116,016,000, an increase of more than three 
millions on the previous year. Half this increase 
was the product of the last quarter; and therefore 
—even though we allow for the temporary disturb- 
ance which may be produced by untoward events 
abroad—Sir Michael Hicks-Beach seems justified in 
his view that no limit to the expansion of our wealth 
is yet in sight. We drink more tea, yet the con- 
sumption of cocoa has also immensely increased ; we 
also drink more beer. The yield of the income tax has 
increased by £800,000; but the great increase is 
in the Death Duties, which have realised some 
£1,400,000 over the estimate, and about the same 
sum more than last year. This increase is partly 
due to luck, but still the possibility of the luck 
is due to Sir William Harcourt’s scheme of gradua- 
tion, and the gain may fairly be put to the credit of 
Liberal finance. The debt has been reduced by 
£6,605,000 in the year, and by sixty-six millions and 
a quarter in the last decade. 
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Or course, the obverse to all this prosperity is 
the increase in expenditure; but the country will 
have it so. Our naval expenditure this year is but 
little less than that of Germany, France, and Russia 
combined (£25,528,000 against £25,558,000); our 
military expenditure has increased under the pre- 
sent Government by £1,237,000; education has in- 
creased by £1,773,000—it is lamentable to reflect how 
much must be wasted on this head in propping 


up ineffective and insanitary denominational 
schools. And yet with all this, we have a 
surplus. It is not enough to permit the remission 


of a penny on the income-tax, though a halfpenny 
might have been conceded. So a concession is 
made to “villadom” by raising the limit of 
abatement, and to the working man by a 
considerable reduction, nearly 16 per cent., of 
the duty on tobacco. This leaves a surplus to be 
devoted partly to a Scottish “equivalent grant” 
consequent on the Irish Local Government Bill and 
the financial inducement offered to the landowners 
to accept it, and partly to the claims of the West 
Indies. We fail to see why tobacco should have 
been relieved, and tea, which is less of a luxury or 
more of a necessity, left alone. But the country 
may fairly be congratulated on its prosperity, and 
our pessimists invited to compare its economic state 
with that of the rest of the civilised world. 


THERE was an interesting ceremony in the Mem- 
bers’ Corridor of the House of Commons on Monday, 
when a bust of Lord Randolph Churchill, provided 
by subscriptions from members of the House, was 
unveiled by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord 
Randolph Churchill had many very serious faults; 
but he was a notable and most distinguished member 
of Parliament, and if his life had been spared, and 
he had not been affected by the terrible malady to 
which he eventually succumbed, there can be no 
doubt that he would have played a leading part in 
the history of his country. Men would have for- 
gotten the bitterness of his attacks upon both his 
opponents and his friends, he himself would have 
learned to curb his unruly tongue, and that rare 
political genius which he possessed would have been 
turned to good account in the service of the State. 
He had an instinct for politics far greater than that 
possessed by any member of the present Govern- 
ment; he had unflagging industry, enormous 
tenacity of purpose, and real eloquence. Above all, 
he was a man of courage, who was not afraid either 
to think for himself or to say what he thought. 
People have hardly yet realised all that was lost 
when he went down to his early grave. 





“PRIMROSE DAY” was by no means so great a 
popular success as usual this year—a fact for which 
the lovers of the primrose have every reason to be 
thankful. It is true that the decoration of the 
Beaconsfield statue was even more elaborate than 
usual, proving that the official element in the Tory 
party still desires to do honour to the memory of its 
former leader. But in the House of Commons and 
in the streets the number of persons wearing bunches 
of primroses was smaller than in any previous year 
since the fashion was started. Apparently Mr. 
Balfour's emphatic declaration that Lord Beaconsfield 
is dead, and Lord Salisbury’s intimation that his old 
chief had “ put his money on the wrong horse,” have 
not fallen upon deaf ears, and even Tories are begin- 
ning to see how sorry a figure their idol really was. 
Surely it is time for Lord Rowton to give us the 
biography in which the inner life of the distinguished 
statesman is to be revealed to us. 





THE overcrowded and enthusiastic meeting of 
the Chartered Company on Thursday afternoon was 
characterised by an extraordinary hopefulness of 
tone on the part of all the speakers, Mr. Rhodes 








most of all. He was received with acclamation: he 
was, of course, restored to the directorate—as Mr. 
Beit would have been had that gentleman's 
engagements permitted him to accept nomination ;— 
his indiscretions are forgotten, his hopes are 
welcomed, and the shareholders—and probably 
the British people—are preparing for that canonisa- 
tion which will certainly be his lot by-and-by. 
Rhodesia, he told the meeting, will be self-supporting 
in fifteen months’ time; it will then become a self- 
governing colony—starting with a debt of six millions; 
its mineral wealth is genuine and great ; he hopes for 
a railway to Lake Tanganyika, and then—* with 
Kitchener coming down from Khartoum "—the Cape 
to Cairo scheme will be within appreciable distance 
of success. (Mr. Rhodes declined to admit that 
any obstacle was to be found in the presence of 
Germany on Lake Tanganyika) He emphasised 
once more the need for new markets, in view 
of the fact that “the wars of the future wil 
be tariff wars”; claimed that he had now 
secured a perpetual differentiation in its terri- 
tory in favour of English as against foreign goods; 
and wound up by declaring that, whatever was said 
against his attitude to the natives (he might have 
included some utterances of his own), they believed 
in him: he had saved them from liquor; and ten 
thousand Fingoes were preparing to settle in 
Rhodesia. 


Tue deadlock in the South Wales coal trade 
still continues, though it is difficult for the outside 
spectator to see why it should not come—at least 
provisionally—to a termination. The men have 
apparently given up their demand for an immediate 
revision of the sliding scale, and simply wish for 
an interim rise of 10 per cent for three months, 
pending negotiations for a complete settlement. 
But they are unwilling to trust their representatives 
with “ plenary powers” of negotiation, and demand 
that any agreement shall be submitted to a direct 
popular vote. This the masters object to, and so 
the deplorable deadlock continues. But in view 
of the lamentable distress in South Wales, the rise in 
the prices, and the likelihood of an increasing 
demand, we cannot but suppose that a way out will 
be found at an early date. 





Mr. KeEnsIT was fined £3, with the alternative of 
seven days’ imprisonment, on Saturday last, for 
disturbing the congregation of St. Cathbert’s Church, 
Philbeach Gardens, during divine service on Good 
Friday last. Most persons, we imagine, will approve 
of this judgment. It would be intolerable if devout 
persons were to be subject to such disturbances as 
those caused by Mr. Kensit on the occasion in 
question. At the same time, it must be confessed 
that the evidence given before the magistrate who 
heard the case against Mr. Kensit throws an 
unpleasant light upon the proceedings of the extreine 
Ritualist party. The Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s 
admitted that the service which Mr. Kensit disturbed 
was not to be found in the Prayer Book, and had not 
been authorised by the Bishop of the Diocese. It 
was, in fact, a dissenting service, and those who 
took part in it were just as much Dissenters 
as any of the Independents and Wesleyans upon 
whom Churchmen of a certain type look down 
with scorn. There is a difference, however, between 
the Protestant dissenter and the Popish dissenter. 
The former does not try to establish himself within 
the fold of the Established Church, but, honestly 
admitting his dissent, abides by its consequences. 
The Popish dissenter carries on his unauthorised 
practices within the walls of the Established Church, 
and is even more anxious than the average Church- 
man to secure to himself all the advantages which 
membership of the Church of England carries with 
it. If comparisons are to be drawn between the 
ordinary nonconformist and the extreme Ritualist 
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dissenter from the usages of the Church, they will 
hardly prove to be favourable to the latter. 


A TERRIBLE colliery disaster occurred on Tues- 
day at Whitwick, a village some sixteen miles from 
Leicester. It seems that for more than twenty years 
there had been a smouldering fire in one portion of 
the pit workings. Apparently it had not caused any 
inconvenience, and had not been regarded as a 
possible source of danger. On Tuesday morning, 
however, this long-smouldering fire suddenly burst 
out with great fierceness, and cut off the greater 
portion of the men in the mine — forty-two in 
number—from the shaft. Only six succeeded in 
escaping, the remainder being entombed in the 
burning pit. Great efforts were made to subdue the 
flames and rescue the buried miners, but these, 
unhappily, were not successful, and thirty-six men 
and boys have in consequence met with a terrible 
death. 


South LONDON lost a celebrated building by fire 
on Wednesday last, and narrowly escaped a much 
more extensive conflagration. The great Tabernacle 
built for Mr. Spurgeon—burnt down amid the pre- 
parations for the annual festival of the Pastors’ 
College, which was one of the most cherished enter- 
prises of the great preacher—was a centre of 
associations and interests extending far beyond the 
Baptist communion, and, though it was only thirty- 
seven years old, may fairly be regarded as historic. 
Its construction, as may be supposed, made the 
attempts to save it almost hopeless ; but, happily, the 
fire did not spread either to the Pastors’ College 
or to the densely populated neighbourhood, and there 
was no loss of life. 


WAR between the United Statesand 
ABROAD. Spain has practically begun. On 
Saturday night the United States 
Senate adopted, by 67 votes to 21, a resolution going 
further than that passed by the House of Represent- 
atives, inasmuch as it recognised the Cuban 
Republic, and not only “ empowered,” but “directed,” 
the President to interfere. On Monday the House, 
by 172 to 148, refused to concur in this resolu- 
tion; and, after a conference, a compromise was 
arrived at by the elimination of the recognition 
of the Caban Republic—a_ recognition which, 
as had been pointed out in the President's 
Message, would practically have further delayed 
intervention. The President lost no time in 
drawing up an ultimatum in the sense of the resolu- 
tions, demanding the immediate withdrawal of the 
Spanish troops from Cuba, and fixing Saturday at 
noon as the latest hour for compliance. The feel- 
ing manifested, both in the Cortes at its meeting 
on Wednesday and in the party meetings pre- 
viously—to say nothing of the Speech from the 
Throne—at once made it clear that war was inevita- 
ble. The Spanish Government, without waiting 
for the ultimatum, at once broke off diplomatic 
relations; and, as we write, the United States are 
preparing a blockade of Cuba, to be followed by an 
invasion in ten days’ time. The Spanish fleet, 
meanwhile, are still at the Cape Verde Islands, and 
it - rumoured that the Spanish supply of coal 
is short. 


It is quite clear, even from the meagre reports of 
the debates in Congress, that both the President and 
his supporters have been forced on by popular enthu- 
siasm. Partly this is humanitarian; partly it is 
adulterated by baser considerations—which, how- 
ever, party politicians cannot afford to disregard. 
There was a Republican secession in the House on 
the question of substituting for its own resolution 
the stronger resolution proposed by the Senate; 
there was a Republican revolt in the Senate also, 


engineered chiefly by that very independent poli- 
tician Senator Foraker, of Ohio; and, in spite of a 
few dissentient speeches from Senators of minor 
importance, it is clear that the mass of both Houses 
desire war, and that the country endorses their action. 


On the continent of Europe opinion is, as might 
be expected, bitterly hostile to America, except 
among the French Radical Socialist press; and 
some of the hostility exhibited is, as it were, 
reflected back against Great Britain. It is ad- 
mitted that Spain has administered Cuba very 
ill; but it is argued, with some semblance of truth, 
that war will make matters worse. Continental 
journalists never believe in humanitarian motives ; 
and even German Liberal papers are found to assert 
that American action is hypocritical, and that it is 
solely inspired by speculators in sugar, or silver, or 
stocks. Of course, Continental sentiment is appealed 
to by the dignified attitude of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and the French bankers have a large stake 
in Spanish railways and bonds; but we shall 
probably not be wrong in attributing a large share 
in the feeling to that economic hostility to American 
competition which Count Goluchowski expressed last 
autumn in his famous sp» :ch. Of course, too, Roman 
Catholic sentiment counts for something, especially 
in France—as is seen in the Anti-Semitic papers, and 
notably in the Monarchist organ, the Paris Soleil. 


THe West African question has again been 
brought forward by the announcement that the 
British headquarters in the Niger region have been 
removed from Lokoja to Zebba, some thirty miles 
higher up the river. This step is interpreted in 
France as a preliminary towards effective occupation 
of the kingdom of Sokoto, which is expressly stated 
by the Anglo-French agreement of 1890 to be within 
the British sphere of influence; since, when the 
river rises, the troops can be taken up it by 
steamer to within ten days’ march of the 
capital. But there seems some doubt as to whether 
a settlement as to the disputed territory on the 
west bank of the Niger is likely to be effected soon. 
The Journal des Débats, which may be credited with 
a certain amount of inspiration, declares that of the 
two districts most in dispute—that round Wa, and 
Borgu—the former is hers by right of discovery as 
well as by prior occupation ; and that cession in one 
district must be balanced by compensation in the 
other. 


To morrow fortnight, May 8th, is the day fixed 
for the general election in France. But the speeches 
just delivered by leading politicians do not give us 
much help in ascertaining the real issues in the 
contest. M. Brisson, speaking to his Paris con- 
stituents as an independent Radical, and M. Ribot, 
speaking at Arras as a comparatively moderate 
ex-Premier, have both been preaching “ Republican 
concentration,” the former against the Clerical 
peril, the latter against the Socialists. On the 
other hand, M. Méline, in his lengthy deliver- 
ance at Remiremont on Monday, declared that 
the conflict is between the Collectivism of the 
Radicals—whom he regards as mere tools of the 
Socialist group—and the practicable social reforms 
of his own Ministry; and that “the peril from 
Clericalism ” is a mere parrot-cry introduced to cover 
the barrenness of the Radical-Socialist programme. 
M. Méline, in short, wants—what French Moderates 
have long been praying for—a division of the mass 
of the party into Conservatives and Radicals, with 
the remnant of the Right co-operating (more or less) 
with the first and the Radicals with the second. 








Ir bousekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 





London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large awount in weekly wages. 
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Tue notable fact is that none of these speakers 
dare to hint at the most conspicuous example of 
Clericalism to-day. M. Brisson denounces the 
“ Ralliés ” as Clericals, and cites various instances of 
the growth of Clerical influence in the provinces and 
in Paris; yet even he has to speak of the Dreyfus 
ecandal in terms which ignore the clear connection 
of Clerical and anti-Republican influences with the 
hostile feeling against MM. Dreyfus and Zola. Few 
foreigners can doubt that, as was indicated by M. 
Yves Guyot in our columns last week, Clericalism and 
Militarism are dominant in the disgraceful denial of 
justice of which the authorities are here guilty. Yet M. 
Brisson only says that the people must give the lie 
to the “impious papers” which declare that a strong 
army is incompatible with a free democracy ; and M. 
Méline declares that “ the Army is the highest incar- 
nation of the country which is presented to the 
foreigner,” and hints that it is those who reflect on 
its honour who are “raising a war of religion and 
race.” One cannot help feeling, in short, that the 
real issue is beneath the surface, and that the 
speeches do not raise it. 


Tue Austrian Reichsrath has reassembled after 
the recess, with exactly ten days to pass the financial 
arrangement with Hungary, which is embodied in 
no less than one-and-twenty Bills; but there seems 
little reason to anticipate any improvement in the 
Parliamentary situation. It was stated some time 
ago that during the Easter recess the Premier would 
negotiate with a number of the more moderate of 
the groups which make up the Reichsrath, with a 
view to the formation of a kind of middle party, 
which should carry the financial arrangement with 
Hungary and effect some sort of compromise on the 
language question in Bohemia. But there is no 
sign that he has succeeded, and it has been since 
officially announced that the language question 
is to be referred to a Parliamentary Committee— 
which is the most certain way of continuing to 
exasperate both the extremist Germans and the 
Czechs. A later report is to the effect that he is 
going to give up the Slav claims and rest entirely 
on the Germans for support, and refuse official 
recognition to the Czech language altogether—which 
seems entirely incredible. All these conflicting 
rumours only indicate that he has got no nearer a 
settlement; and meanwhile May Day is drawing 
near, and when it is past the Hungarian Ministry 
will claim freedom for Hungary in settling its own 
terms of financial union with its partner. 


Byron has at last reached the 
position of a classic English author 
—a position which, in accordance 
with a well-known philosophical formula of human 
progress, has been reached by the reconciliation 
of contradictions. In his lifetime he was regarded 
by not incompetent judges as one of the greatest 
of poets. For a generation after his death judges 
not less competent were inclined to regard him as 
hardly entitled to be called a poet at all. The 
counter-reaction has come, and we imagine we 
may take as its visible sign the publication of the 
first volume of a new and standard edition of 
the poet’s complete works this week by the publish- 
ing house whose name has always been associated 
with his. “The Works of Lord Byron: a New, 
Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with Illustrations ” 
(London : John Murray), is edited as to the Poems by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge, and as to the Letters by 
Rowland E. Prothero. Moreover, the text—which 
rests on the 1831 edition, as amended by repeated 
collations — has again been collated, and a 
number of hitherto unused MSS. of various 
poems have been made use of in its prepara- 
tion. There are, besides, a number of “hitherto 


LITERATURE. 


unpublished additions,” which, in this volume, consist 
of early poems with a biographical, if not a literary, 








interest. The punctuation, which (to put it mildly) 
was not Byron’s forte, and has practically been due 
to his editor Gifford, has also been revised by the 
editors. Altogether the work seems destined to 
constitute a new textus receptus and to become the 
standard edition of Byron’s works. 


LoRD OXENBRIDGE, better 
known as Lord Monson, had 
been Liberal M.P. for Reigate 
from 1858 to 1862, and had subsequently held minor 
offices under successive Liberal Ministries. He was 
for many years one of the Liberal whips in the 
House of Lords.—Mr. Alfred Cock, Q C., was an able 
lawyer and cross-examiner, and a leading personage 
at the Common Law Bar.—Prcfe:sor Buchler, C.L.E., 
of Vienna University, and formerly of Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, who has just been accidentally 
drowned in the Lake of Constance, was one of the 
most eminent Sanskrit scholars of the day. In Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s words, “ there is hardly a subject 
connected with Indian philology on which he had not 
thrown new light.”—M. Gustave Moreau was a French 
exponent of Pre-Raphaelitism—independently, it 
would seem, of the English Pre-Raphaelite school, 
and with a tendency to pagan and allegorical subjects 
rather than those suggested by Christianity and 
medievalism. He disdained public approval, and 
had not exhibited for many years past; but he had 
a high reputation among cognoscenti.—M. Charles 
Sainctelette was an eminent Belgian jurist and 
Parliamentarian, who had been Minister of Public 
Works in a Liberal Cabinet.—Mr. George Parscns 
Lathrop was an American novelist and poet of some 
note.—General Crespo, ex-President of Venezuela, 
Was a courageous and energetic soldier, who was 
violently hated by the Clerical party in the Republic, 
but who, whatever his faults, had saved it from open 
and avowed dictatorship. 


OBITUARY. 








THE SPANISH-AMERICAN CONFLICT, 

HE extraordinary optimism which has character- 

ised the press and public opinion in this country 
with regard to the relations of Spain and the United 
States is now at an end. That which cool-headed 
persons had foreseen as inevitable for two weeks 
past has come to pass, and war has now broken out 
between the great American Republic and the 
ancient Monarchy of Spain. We trust that not 
only the belligerents but the onlookers at this con- 
flict are able to realise its true character. To enter 
upon war at all is terrible. To rush into it need- 
lessly or with a light heart is a crime against 
humanity. It is & detestable thought that there 
are many persons who have been impatient for 
the rising of the curtain on the bloody drama about 
to be enacted, just as though it were in truth an 
ordinary play at which they were about to assist. 
Sach persons are, however, to be found not only here 
in Europe but in the United States and on the Iberian 
Peninsula. Would that some superhuman power 
could have enabled these thoughtless souls to realise a 
week ago all that is involved in a war between two 
civilised nations! If they had done so, the an- 
nouncement that the two countries had taken the 
final plunge would not have been received with the 
ringing of church bells in Chicago or the shouts of 
the populace in Madrid. ‘ The sum of all villainy ”’ 
was the phrase applied by John Wesley to slavery. 
In our days it is the phrase which wise men apply to 
war. The rule of reason, the rule of justice, has 
been cast aside for the moment alike by Spain and 
the United States, and the rule of brute force has 
been set up instead. Killing is to be no murder, so 
far as the peoples of the two countries are 
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concerned; whilst rapine and outrage are to be 
exalted into virtues. Nothing surely can be more 
odious and hateful than the means which these two 
great nations have adopted for the settlement of their 
differences, nor is the matter improved by the fact 
that this is the oldest of all the modes of settling 
quarrels known to the world. Weare going back to 
the primitive days when the strongest arm was per- 
mitted to do as it pleased, without regard to right or 
wrong, with those who dared to oppose it. We 
believe that there must be millions among our 
kinsmen in America who are already beginning 
to realize the fact that the path into which they 
have been hounded by their “yellow press” is, 
after all, the path that leads down to hell. 

It is no part of our duty, however, to criticise in 
cold blood the steps by which Spain and the United 
States have been brought to their present position. 
We cannot, indeed, pretend to approve of the 
manner in which American politicians have handled 
the dispute over Cuba; we cannot justify some 
of the rough and ready methods of Transatlantic 
diplomacy. But these are small matters compared 
with the question of the Cuban dispute itself. In 
that dispute the people of the United States are 
in the main in the nght, and the people of Spain 
in the main in the wrong. There have doubt- 
less been grave newspaper exaggerations in the 
accounts published in the New York press of the 
steps taken by Spain in order to crush the 
insurrection in its great Western possession. But, 
allowing for all these exaggerations, the fact remains 
that the situation ia Cuba has for years past been 
an intolerable one. An island of magnificent 
fertility has been converted, either by the weakness 
or the misgovernment of Spain, into something like 
a hell upon earth. A civil war, as ruthless and cruel 
as any waged in the Middle Ages, has been carried 
on intermittently for half the lifetime of a genera- 
tion; Spain herself has been impoverished to the 
point of ruin by the efforts she has made to recover 
her authority, whilst Cuba has steadily drifted from 
bad to worse, like a derelict ship in the wild waters 
of the Atlantic. Nor have there been any certain 
signs that the disorders were coming to an end. On 
the contrary, the state of Cuba to-day is worse than 
it has ever been before; the misery and suffering of 
her population are more appalling than ever, and the 
distress of Spain herself has apparently reached its 
culminating point. The Power that steps forward 
to put an end to this intolerable situation, however 
faulty may be her diplomacy and however mixed 
her motives, is performing a great work of 
humanity, and must command accordingly the 
hearty sympathy of all those to whom the 
cause of humanity is dear. We do not pre- 
tend to foretell the course of this unhappy war— 
unhappy because we think it might have been 
avoided without the sacrifice of the objects for 
which it is being waged—but, at least, there cannot 
be any doubt that it is being waged by the United 
States for a good end, and that the Americans must 
in consequence enjoy our best wishes for their 
ultimate success. 

But a hearty recognition of the justice of the 
American cause ought not to prevent a feeling of 
sympathy with Spain. That country, once so potent 
a factor in the shaping of the world’s destinies, is 
now suffering for the sins of the past. It is im- 
possible to witness the stout rally which the nation 
has made at the bidding of the heroic Queen without 
a feeling of mingled pity and admiration. The 
melancholy thing is that the conviction cannot 
be resisted that the Spaniards, by their misuse of 
great opportunities, and their neglect of obvious 
duties, have been the cause of their own present 





misfortunes. Their pride may and does compel 
them to fight for the retention of Cuba; yet it is 
clear that both Spain and Cuba will be benefited 
when they are divorced by the sword. More than 
this, it is manifest that the cause of civilisaiion and 
of human liberty throughout the world will gain 
if Cuba is freed. It is this conviction which 
must compel Englishmen to follow the course of the 
war with a strong desire that the United States may 
emerge from it in triumph. That Great Britain 
would, as a matter of course, stand by the side of 
the Republic if any question of a European alliance 
against the Anglo-Saxons of North America were to 
be raised, need not be said. We have had our own 
causes of difference with the United States, but they 
have never, even in the moments of sharpest stress, 
obliterated the sense of kinsmanship, and we could 
not look on unmoved if any great misfortune were to 
befal a race so closely and so permanently allied 
with ourown. But whilst the Americans may depend 
upon our sympathies and good wishes whilst they 
are fighting a war of liberation, they can neither ask 
nor expect our active intervention. Our duty is to 
maintain not a nominal but a real neutrality in 
the struggle which has just begun. Nothing can 
justify a departure on our part from the rules of fair- 
play. If we are to observe, as some have proposed, 
a one-sided neutrality, we shall simply be taking 
sides in a war in which we have not the courage to 
engage openly. Such a policy would be both 
cowardly and contemptible. The people of America 
cannot desire that we should follow it. They have 
drawn the sword in single combat, and most of us 
believe, and are glad to believe, that the advantage 
rests and is likely to remain with them. But honour 
compels us as neutrals to observe the laws of the 
duello. We may feel the most ardent sympathy with 
one of the combatants. We cannot, by any act of 
ours, seek to affect the issue of the fight. 








THE WAR POWER AND THE PRESIDENT. 





HE somewhat unreasoning esteem in which the 
American Constitution was held a generation 

ago has been replaced of late years by a more un- 
reasoning depreciation. The Constitution has shown 
itself rigid in the wrong place, and has developed 
certain features which have had most undesirable 
results. The Senate, created to represent all the 
States equally by their wisest and most prominent 
citizens, has shown that it over-represents the small 
States and may neutralise the p»pular will. The 
President has, in practice, proved far less important 
and less strong than the framers of the Con- 
stitution contemplated; and the very independ- 
ence secured him has sometimes—as in the 
case of Andrew Johnson—been a serious danger to 
the public peace. The Constitution seems to be, 
ander ordinary circumstances, very nearly incapable 
of alteration; and even the Supreme Court, once 
the pride of American publicists, has shown itself to 
be an additional obstacle to desirable reform. But 
the most salient of the apparent defects in the 
working of the Constitution at the present momen’ 
is in its provision for the conduct of foreign affairs. 
What can be more dangerous, it is asked, than that 
during the greatest of crises that can ordinarily befal 
a nation, delicate negotiations should be carried on 
in public, participated in by a multitude of people, 
many of whom must necessarily be ignorant and 
practically irresponsible? In all other civilised 
Governments such negotiations are conducted by 
the Executive in the privacy of Cabinet Councils. 
In America the President is, in thecry, stronger in 
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many ways than a constitutional king. He has the 
conduct of all foreign relations, the initiation of 
all important steps—if he pleases he may over- 
ride his Cabinet, as even President Hayes confessed 
to doing, now and then; he has command of 
the army and navy, and power to use them in an 
emergency for the national defence; yet, at the 
most critical moment he must go to Congress and 
put the question of peace or war in its hands. 
Thenceforward the negotiations are conducted, as it 
were, in a glass case. The machinery moves with a 
good deal of noise; it is meant to be seen, but we 
see far too much—the defects of the checks and 
balances, the liability to break down, the local 
attractions that affect the parts and prevent them 
from working true. The two Houses may be visibly 
going to disagree with each other or the President ; 
their members may be “ playing to the gallery”; 
the President may indirectly, by his command of the 
army and navy, override their will, or at least 
hasten their decision, as President Polk did by 
occupying disputed territory just before the Mexican 
War of 1846, and so forcing the other side into open 
aggression in self-defence. Hardly any system, it 
would seem, could be better calculated to give the 
enemy an advantage, or put the nation in the wrong 
before the world. 

At the same time, it is difficult to see—looking 
at the circumstances wader which the Constitution 
was constructed—how matters could have been 
arranged otherwise. In the first place, as historians 
have not failed to point out, its framers had before 
them the British Constitution in a state of arrested 
development. Cabinet Government in England was 
temporarily in eclipse, and its theory was not clearly 
understood. George III. was just then engaged in 
following bis mother’s advice, “ George, be king” ; 
and his Ministers carried out his views rather than 
their own. And the colonists were accustomed 
to Governors, who were the King in little, but 
controlled by responsible advisers even less 
than the King. Moreover, they were bound by 
accepted political theory sharply to distinguish the 
legislative from the executive powers. They 
could not possibly see—what only the present age 
has put into words—that the point of contact might 
be found in a Parliamentary Cabinet. But when it 
came to leaving the Executive the power to declare 
war, their common-sense revolted from the risk. 
The question was debated, it would seem briefly, at 
one of the sittings of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787. Some of the draft plans of Constitution 
had proposed to vest the power of declaring war in 
the Senate, as the more intelligent and responsible 
House, and better acquainted with foreign affairs than 
Congress as a whole. And one member (Mr. Butler, 
of South Carolina) proposed to vest it in the President. 
But (so Madison’s report tells us), “ Mr. Gerry [of 
Massachusetts] said he never expected to hear, in a 
Republic, a motion to empower the Executive alone 
to declare war”: and the proposal was not further 
pressed. But the arrangement adopted was lauded 
—both at the time and by eminent .commentators 
since—as essentially pacific, because it involves a 
possibility of delay and a twofold check, and pre- 
vents the President from forcing the country into 
war to gratify his personal ambition. That it 
need not do this latter the case of President Polk 
sufficiently shows. He, indeed, was not actuated by 
that motive, and he knew he had the majority in 
Congress at his back. But still the action he took 
made the Mexicans move, and enabled Congress to 
dispense with a formal declaration of war. A 
militarist President might do the same thing with 
more dangerous results. 

But if the war power constitutionally rests with 








Congress, why should we blame the President for 
“abdication’’? Certain friends of peace—or foes 
of Congress—here and in America seem to think 
that he should not have sent a Message to Congress 
at all. He ought to have kept the negotiations 
in his own hands and conducted them to a pacific 
issue—if he could. To us the spirit of the Con- 
stitution seems to require the exact reverse. The 
President may easily, as Commander-in-Chief and 
Foreign Secretary, be compelled to take steps which 
provoke to war; and in war, without open violation 
of the Constitution, he may become practically a 
Dictator. What more reasonable than that, at 
such a crisis, he should prepare Congress to take its 
share in the responsibility? Both the President 
and Congress represent the people; but Congress 
represents it most directly, and the Lower House 
is far more in touch with popular feeling throughout 
the Union than either the Senate or the President is, 
in theory or practice. Is it “abdication” to say, “ You 
will ultimately have to decide, and you must count 
the cost’’? And is it not just that the representa- 
tives of the people should bow to the popular will ? 
The fact is, President McKinley could hardly help 
himself. The popular feeling was irresistible. 
Partly it was humanitarian, partly it was motived 
by baser considerations; but the responsible leaders 
ot the Republican party could hardly afford to 
overlook it—if only in the interests of sound finance. 
Something had to be done, and the public forced 
on Congress, and Congress forced on the President. 
Consider the alternative; the President might have 
gone on negotiating without success, might have 
prolonged the suspense—itself contributory to the 
war fever—and might have given opportunity to 
Spain to avail herself of various unforeseen contin- 
gencies in order to evade compliance. Spanish pride 
might have flared up, as Mexican pride did in 1846, 
or the Powers might have intervened and further 
intensified the feeling in America. Meantime 
the Cubans were starving, and Spain —for all 
the United States Government could tell—was 
improving her chances of resistance. It was surely 
the President’s duty to put the representatives of the 
people in possession of the facts, and to ensure that 
if the desired intervention did take place at all, it 
should be efficient and prompt. He had no right to 
assume a responsibility which the Constitution—and, 
still more, its framers—did not contemplate giving 
him. That he has to work with instruments unsuit- 
able for a very delicate task is not his fault, but the 
fault of American conditions and the American 
Constitution. Unless the Constitution is to be 
revolutionised into something approaching the Par- 
liamentary type df Republic, which is impossible, he 
had no option but to appeal to the people. The results 
of the appeal make it clear that he has the people at 
his back. 








PRIVATEERING AND THE RIGHT OF 
SEARCH. 





a impending war between the United States 
and Spain—two considerable maritime powers, 
situated on opposite sides of the North Atlantic, 
which contains the busiest ocean highways—must 
necessarily raise many disputed questions of inter- 
national law. The curious fact that both are among 
the Powers which declined to assent to the Declara- 
tion of Paris has naturally directed attention to the 
principles of the Declaration, though other points of 
even greater importance to neutral Powers will prob- 
ably arise during the course of hostilities. The 
State Department at Washington has announced 
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that, though the United States is not a signatory 
Power, it will during the coming war adhere to the 
Declaration—an announcement which was only to 
be expected from tbe nation which has, from 
Franklin’s day downwards, shown a praiseworthy 
desire to secure for private property on the sea 
during war time the same security as on shore. 
Spain, however, has as yet made no such announce- 
ment. It must, therefore, be seriously considered by 
the signatory Powers whether they intend to allow 
one of the combatants to carry on war in the old 
way. The great Powers of Europe declared in 1856 
that privateering was abolished, and that enemy’s 
goods on neutral ships and neutral goods on enemy’s 
ships, except contraband of war, should be exempt 
from search. The abolition of privateering is only 
regretted by some enthusiasts for our ancient 
maritime practices, who forget that both Nelson 
and Collingwood hated privateers. It is difficult to 
realise that, within comparatively recent years, 
civilised Powers issued letters of marque to any 
ruffian who owned a ship, whether he was a subject 
of the belligerent or of a neutral Power, authorising 
him to seize for his own profit any of the enemy’s 
ships he could come across, to search neutral ships 
and seize any property belonging to the enemy’s 
subjects which he could find on them, and, if he 
could not convey the capture to a friendly port, to 
destroy it on the high seas. Yet, theoretically, it 
would be possible for Spain to issue such letters 
of marque to-morrow. The United States refused 
to assent to the Declaration of Paris on the ground 
that it was contrary to the interests of a Power pos- 
sessing many merchantmen but few men-of-war to 
consent to any limitation upon the belligerent force 
of merchantmen, unless it was accompanied by a 
declaration that goods (other than contraband of 
war) carried by merchant ships, whether belonging 
to a neutral or a belligerent, should be exempt from 
seizure either by a privateer or a ship of war. For 
this position there 1s much to be said. It has been 
adopted by the most distinguished of recent jurists, 
and might have become part of international law but 
for the opposition of Great Britain. The important 
point, in its bearing on the present situation, 
is that Americans have not stood out of the 
Declaration of Paris from any love of privateering. 
Neither the Federal nor the Confederate Government 
issued any letters of marque during the Civil War; 
and, apart from the declaration of the State Depart- 
ment, there was no reason to suppose that the 
United States would authorise privateering during 
the coming war. Nor can we think it likely that 
Spain will do so. The greater part of the trade in 
American bottoms is a coasting trade, carried on more 
than 3,000 miles away from any Spanish port to which 
there would be safe access in the event of war. Only 
ships of considerable speed and coal capacity could 
make any profit by the business, and such ships are 
sure to be commissioned as cruisers under Government 
control. If any merchantman of either nation were 
to attempt, in virtue of letters of marque, to stop 
and search neutral vessels, England, at least, would 
regard it as an outrage to be repelled, if necessary, 
by threat of war. It is not likely that privateers 
would be allowed to take refuge, except, perhaps, 
through stress of weather, in any English port. 
In all probability, therefore, there will be no 
privateering. 

But this does not involve any security against 
interference with the commerce of both belligerents 
and neutrals. The warships of Spain and America, 
and the other vessels which, chartered or purchased 
by the respective Governments, are being turned 
temporarily into men-of-war, will be undoubtedly 
entitled to capture enemy ships engaged in the 





ordinary operations of commerce. This will involve 
in practice the cessation of all Transatlantic trade 
in either Spanish or American ships until one navy 
or other is entirely disabled. It will also involve grave 
interference with the American trade to the Gulf 
ports. The Spaniards will probably adopt the policy 
of the Confederates when the blockade prevented 
prizes from being brought into port, and will destroy 
the ships which they take upon the high seas. The 
Americans will doubtless follow the more correct 
practice and bring their prizes to port. In either 
case, grave difficulties must arise as to the ownership 
of the cargo on the captured vessel. The law, apart 
from the Declaration of Paris, was by no means 
uniform, and there are sure to be instances where 
the destruction or condemnation of neutral cargo 
will give rise to complaint. This must arise even in 
America, for the decisions of American prize courts 
as to the ownership of cargo will, of course, be 
hardly contested, and if Spain seeks to condemn 
or destroy neutral goods on enemy vessels, serious 
complications must result. But even in the Gulf 
of Mexico neutral trade is of more importance than 
that of both belligerents. The crucial question is 
how far Spain or America, or both, will press their 
right to search neutral vessels and capture enemy’s 
property, as well as contraband of war, which they 
may find there. 

It is important in this matter to avoid ex- 
aggeration, and some newspapers have done ill 
service to the cause of peace by representing that 
any search +#nder any circumstances would give 
England ground of complaint. This is obviously not 
so. The right to search neutral vessels for contra- 
band of war is undoubtedly possessed by every 
belligerent. The neutral Government does not 
undertake to prevent its subjects from exporting 
coal, or even arms, to a country which is at war, 
though it may sometimes prevent their being 
supplied directly to an army or fleet. The daty, 
therefore, of preventing the enemy from obtainin 
fresh supplies rests with the cruisers of the hostile 
fleet. They may stop any merchantmen where there 
is reasonable suspicion that contraband of war 
is being carried, examine the ship’s papers, and seize 
any contraband which is being carried to an enemy 
destination. The merchantman is not entitled to 
resist. This may cause great inconvenience, but it 
is unavoidable inconvenience. There is, unhappily, 
no general agreement as to what is contraband 
of war. Neither Spain nor America is likely 
to go farther than Professor Holland has gone 
in the Manual of Naval Prize Law which he 
prepared for the Admiralty, and which is likely 
to embarrass the Foreign Office if they feel in- 
clined to make any complaint. But while there 
is no doubt about the right to search for and con- 
fiscate contraband, some curiosity will be felt as to 
whether Spain will also claim the right to search 
for and seize any goods belonging to the subjects of 
the other Power carried by neutral ships. Will 
Spain, for instance, claim to search a Union Liner 
bound for South Africa and seize upon her American 
mining machinery consigned for sale at Johannes- 
burg? We hold a strong opinion that England 
should at once secure an understanding binding her 
not to seize enemy property on English ships. There is 
a very strong case tor making suchademand. Though 
neither Spain nor America has acceded to the 
Declaration of Paris, neither took any exception to 
that part of it which enforced the maxim “ Free 
ships, free goods.’’ On the contrary, so long ago as 
1785 the United States stipulated for that priaciple 
in Franklin’s treaty with Prussia. In 1819 Spain 
and the United States entered into a similar treaty, 
but made the condition that this was to be confined 
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to cases where reciprocity was observed by neutral 
Powers, the goods of whose subjects were spared. 
Thus, if Spain were fighting France, she could not seize 
French goods carried on American ships. During 
the Franc>-Prussian War both belligerents extended 
all the advantages of the Declaration of Paris to 
Spain and America. It would not be too much 
for the signatory Powers to enforce reciprocity, 
for though it cannot be said that the seizure of 
enemy goods in neutral ships is actually a breach 
of international law, the development of modern 
commerce and forty years of unbroken international 
ractice make such a claim practically obsolete. 
The voluntary declaration of the United States 
makes the matter even clearer than it would have 
been if both combatants had threatened to insist 
on their so-called rights. 





THE SCHOOLS. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN 
“| ENOMINATIONALISM,” said Sir William 
; Harcourt, in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday night, “can never make a sound founda- 
tion for good national education.”” This sentence 
may not be a model of literary elegance. But it is 
the truth, and it expresses in a compendious form 
the general opinion of the English laity. Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s motion was rejected by a majority 
of 82, and the Times, with curious ignorance of 
elementary arithmetic, imagines that the thinness of 
the House accounts for the drop! We need hardly 
point out that assuming absent Members to be paired, 
the majority remains precisely the same, whether the 
attendance be large or small. Conservatives who 
are absent unpaired, show either that they do 
not care about the subject or that they will not vote 
with their party upon it. And we must not forget 
that in this matter Liberals have not the support of 
Irish Nationalists. Indeed, that is a mild way of 
putting it; for in this very debate Mr. Knox made a 
speech which might have been delivered by a Tory 
or an Ultramontane, and which was by far the most 
hostile to the motion that came from either side of the 
House. It is a remarkable fact, far more remarkable 
than the figures in the division, for which mere Par- 
liamentary slackness may to some extent be pleaded, 
that no speaker except Mr. Knox really opposed the 
motion at all. Sir Jobn Gorst, in his rather tire- 
some and affected way, said that the “Committee 
of Council on Education,” a purely mythical body, 
disapproved of having Board schools everywhere. 
But it would be easy to justify the policy of the 
mover from the arguments and admissions of the 
Vice-President himself. Although Mr. Lloyd-George 
is himself a Nonconformist, like his active supporter 
Mr. Carvell Williams, it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that only Nonconformists are in favour of 
Board schools. All Liberal Churchmen, and many 
Churchmen who are not Liberals in the political 
sense, believe that an wunsectarian -school, under 
popular control, is the most effective and satis- 
factory instrument of elementary teaching. The 
particular grievances to which Mr. Lloyd-George 
addressed himself are two. One is the compul- 
sion of Dissenters, especially in rural districts, to 
have their children educated in the schools of the 
Church. The other is the sectarian nature of the 
training colleges which supply teachers for Board 
schools and “ Voluntary ” schools alike. In England 
and Wales there are eight thousand parishes which 
contain Church schools. In some of them the 
ve of the pupils come from Nonconformist 
omes. 


In Wales, for which Mr. Lloyd-George 





more particularly speaks, three-fourths of the 
children in Church schools have Nonconformist 
parents. Of the forty-four training colleges, thirty 
belong to the Church of England, and three to the 
Church of Rome; only eleven are unsectarian. 

If the House of Commons were merely a debating 
society where the sole object of listeners was to be 
amused and of speakers to be amusing, Sir John 
Gorst would be the right man in the right place. He 
is not only a very clever man, with a huge fund of 
caustic humour; he has also, as Sir William 
Harcourt said, the interest of the unexpected. You 
know, indeed, that he will give away his own case, 
or rather the case of his colleagues; but you 
never quite know how he will doit. On Tuesday 
evening he was in his very finest form. He 
declared the religious difficulty, upon which Mr. 
Balfour’s Act of last year was founded, to be 
an invention of the platform and the pulpit. He 
described the Compromise of 1870, by which his 
chief, the Duke of Devonshire, acknowledged him- 
self bound, as inflicting injustice upon both parties 
to it. He admitted that the pupil teachers in the 
“Voluntary ” schools, which his party are so anxious 
to preserve and to protect, were no better than 
drudges. He boldly proclaimed that the Board 
schools in towns were very superior to Church 
schools in respect to the number and quality of their 
teachers, the condition of their buildings, and their 
whole educational equipment. Feeling, we suppose, 
that he might as well go the whole hog while he was 
about it, he added this striking confession, “I 
am not at all certain that if it came to be really 
tested and investigated you would not find 
that the facts and history of the Christian faith are 
better taught to children in the Board schools than 
in the Voluntary schools”’ No wonder that this 
laudable instance of official candour was greeted 
with “‘ Opposition cheers.” For it upsets the whole 
structure of ecclesiastical fiction upon which the 
policy of the present Government re-ts. What 
about the godless schools now? What about the 
hardship of compelling orthodox denomination- 
alists to pay for teaching which does not satisfy 
their conscience or their creed? Why, the Tory 
Vice-President, the representative not of any “ Com- 
mittee of Council,” but of the Education Department 
in the House of Commons, gets up in his place and 
says that the actual purpose for which sectarian 
schools exist is carried out more thoroughly in Board 
schools than in them. After that it is comparatively 
flat and tame to be told that in Sir John Gorst’s 
opinion the “voluntary’’ schools must gradually 
die out unless they are assisted from the rates. Yet 
it is rather amusing to recollect the keen controversy 
of last year between rate aid and State aid, when 
the Government to which Sir John still belongs 
decided so emphatically to endow sectarianism out of 
taxes and not out of rates. 

“This Parliament,” said Sir John Gorst, “ can- 
not pass a comprehensive scheme for the develop- 
ment of national education.” And when Sir 
William Harcourt afterwards quoted the words, 
Mr. Balfour cheered them. What an admission 
from the strongest Government of modern times! 
An unprecedented majority, an unexampled im- 
potence. Whether it be due to the great Unionist 
alliance, which, like the Concert of Earope, can 
always agree to do nothing, or to what Sir John 
euphemistically calls “the minds of the Committee 
of Council,” the result is the same. ‘The majority 
of a hundred and forty is the reverse of the 
Nasmyth hammer: it can neither flatten an 
iron bar nor crack a nut. It is equally 
helpless in great things and in small. The last part 
of Sir John Gorst’s speech was really impressive. 
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He does care, or he seems to care, for education. 
He feels for the children who are never got into 
school at all, for the children who cannot learn 
because they are starving, for those ‘‘ who are worked 
like little slaves for wages for long hours before they 
go to school and after they come home from school.” 
He recognises the waste and folly of taking a child 
away from school before its education is completed, 
and the hindrance which our miserably defective 
system is to us in the commercial competition of the 
world. He knows it all, but he does nothing, per- 
haps can do nothing. Sir John Gorst is much 
too able and independent a man to be in a Cabinet 
of Ritchies and Chaplins and Akers-Douglases 
and Longs. He is not even the Head of a Depart- 
ment. So he watches his blundering colleagues as 
they waste their time in throwing public money 
down the sink of sectarianism, and indemnifies him- 
self by bitter irony when he gets the chance. When 
he sat down on Tuesday night there was little left 
for the Leader of the Opposition to say. Sir 
William Harcourt had only, in the current story, to 
“rub it in,” and that he did with a will. Our 
*‘ eleemosynary system of makeshift education” is a 
phrase which will stick. No language which he or 
anyone else can employ is too strong for the 
insensate folly which labours to keep down the 
standard of the Board schools, for fear they should 
outstrip the Church schools, at a moment when we 
must raise it, if we are to keep pace with other 
countries in the fierce competition of commercial 
enterprise and artistic design. Sir John Gorst has 
depicted, in sentences which will not be forgotten, the 
true charact>r of the schools, on whose behalf so many 
hundred thousands of pounds are being squandered. 
Their buildings are unhealthy, their teachers are 
incompetent, their apparatus is defective, they 
cannot even teach their own religion. We congratu- 
late Sir John upon his skill in composing the epitaph 
of Mr. Balfour’s Act. 








INSURANCE. 





= the annual report of the Scottish Widows’ 
1 Fand and Life Assurance Society members and 
others interested will see with satisfaction, though 
not with surprise, that the great Scotch institution 
has by the year’s operations added yet another 
chapter to its remarkable record of prosperity. The 
report, certainly, is of a character which accords 
with the experience of many successive years, and 
might almost have been forecast by those who have 
watched the career of the Society. Year by year 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund has led us to expect 
a substantial addition to funds and income, a 
volume of new business approaching a million and a 
half in sums assured, a mortality experience well 
within actuarial expectation, a standard of economy 
brought to the lowest possible point compatible 
with successful trading—and all these features are 
duly presented in the Society’s report for 1897. 
Coming to the actual figures, we observe that the 
amount of new assurances added to the books (and 
excluding amounts reassured with other offices) 
was £1,337,400, practically the same as in the 
previous year; but on this head must be borne in 
mind the directors’ well-known carefulness in the 
selection of risks. The statement in the report that 
out of proposals received for assurances amounting 
to £1,826,300, those declined or not completed 
amounted to nearly one-fifth of this large total, will 
give some indication of the ease with which the 
“new business” of an office can be swelled if those 
in authority choose to relax their wise discrimina- 
tion. The new business of a life office, how- 
ever, as has been so often pointed out, is a wholly 





delusive gauge of merit, and the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund rightly contents itself with a volume of 
business which, if it is not over-large in proportion 
to the Society’s magnificent financial position, is, 
and always has been, of the best quality obtainable. 
The refusal of the Scottish Widows’ Fund to risk 
anything for the sake of “ big figures” is one of its 
oldest traditions, and the favourable mortality ex- 
perience which has continuously attended its opera- 
tions—with demonstrably beneficial effect upon 
the yield of profit—is undoubtedly its direct result. 
The report supplies an illustration: the number of 
deaths for the year provided for by the tables of 
mortality employed was 813 ; but the actual number 
was 579 (313 per cent. less), and of these no less 
than 176 were of persons who had attained the 
Scriptural limit of life. 

The total claims of the year amounted to 
£720,630, and of this £241,208 represents accrued 
bonus, amounting on the average to 54 per cent. of 
the sums originally assured which carried the right 
to participate in profits—a fine result, which is 
underlined by the fact that bonuses on many of 
the policies had been previously surrendered during 
life, either for cash or in reduction of premiums. 
In one case £2,922 was paid for a policy originally 
for £1,000, and in 71 cases the bonus additions 
increased the original sum assured by from 100 to 186 
per cent., the average increase being 125 per cent. 
The excellent return the Scottish Widows’ Fund has 
been able to make to its policy holders is, doubtless, 
a leading factor in the preservation of its popularity ; 
but the Society could never have maintained its 
powers as a profit-yielding concern if it had not 
added to careful selection a consistent economy in 
the conduct of its business. Confining its operations 
entirely to the United Kingdom and preferring to 
let business go rather than pay an extravagant price 
for it, the Society has always kept its expenditure at 
a figure which has silenced criticism: its expense 
ratio to-day—£9 16s. 3d. per cent. of the premium 
income—is remarkable when one considers the ever- 
increasing competition and the growing need for 
advertisement, organisation, and development. We 
believe there is not another life office in the world 
conducting a business of equal magnitude, which can 
show so favourable an exercise of economy in the 
interests of its policy holders. 

Looking at the accounts, we find that the cash 
operations resulted in an addition to the accumulated 
fund of £642,236—the largest ever made in a single 
year. This raises the funds to the grand total of 
£14,142,982, a figure which (excluding the Prudential 
as the possessor of its own particular kingdom in the 
insurance world) puts the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
easily at the head of all British offices so far as 
regards the magnitude of its resources. The 
average rate of interest realised during the year 
was, deducting income-tax, £3 163..2d. per cent. 
This is a slight falling-off, the Society having 
suffered, in common with other first-class offices, 
from the continued financial depression. As, how- 
ever, the valuation is made on the basis of 3 per 
cent. only, it will be seen that an ample margin still 
remains; and the wide powers of investment pos- 
sessed by the Society, in conjunction with the well- 
recognised financial abilities of its advisers, creats 
the confident belief that neither opportunity nor 
enterprise will be lacking to effect an early improve- 
ment in this respect. 

An interesting feature of the report is the 
announcement that the Society, taking a leaf from 
the book of its great compeer, the old Equitable, is 
introducing a form of endowment assurance which 
enables the insurer on attaining the age at which the 
sum assured and bonuses become payable to leave 
the amount with the Society as an investment bear- 
ing interest at five per cent., either for the remainder 
of life or until it may suit his convenience to with- 
draw the capital. This shows that the Scottish 
Widows’ Fand is not too conservative to keep 
abreast with the times, but that, while adhering to 
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its old traditions of provident assurance, it is 
anxious to meet the modern requirements of the 
public by according them the same advantages as 
those offered by other great progressive institutions. 








FINANCE. 

HE Paris Bourse seems to have been very 
seriously shaken by the imminent danger of 

war between the United States and Spain. It is 
generally estimated by good authorities in Paris that 
French investors hold about 160 millions sterling 
worth of Spanish securities. Spain has had large 
deficits every year for a generation past. How she 
has managed to carry on the wars against the Cuban 
and the Philippine insurgents, and also to pay the 
interest on her debt, has puzzled all observers. But 
if she has now to fight the United States, it is taken 
for granted that she will have to suspend payment 
of interest. In consequence, Spanish Four per Cent. 
Bonds, which a few months ago stood at about 64, 
were as low as 34 on Wednesday. The selling has 
been mainly from Paris. The general impression 
is that there has been very little speculation in Paris 
for along time past. And the selling going on just now 
from Paris,in London, not only of Spanish Fours but 
of such securities as Rio Tinto shares and De Beers, 
is probably by great capitalists who have joined in 
syndicates for providing money for the Spanish 
Government while operating against the insurgents. 
Whether it be true or not, it is certain that the 
selling has been on an immense scale, and that the 
fall has inflicted very heavy losses in Paris. Asa 
natural consequence of the near approach of war, 
the notes of the Bank of Spain have been falling in 
purchasing power very much of late. Practically,now, 
the premium on gold, as it is called, is nearly 50 per 
cent. In other words, the note is worth only about 
two-thirds of its nominal value. If there should be 
a war with the United States, which now seems 
inevitable, the note would depreciate still further. 
And then it may turn out that many of the railway 
companies will be unable to pay their coupons, and 
so the losses in France will be increased. There has 
been a good deal of selling also from New York. 
Fortunately, there has been exceedingly little specu- 
lation in this country in anything for very many 
months past. Consequently, there is a very little 
speculative account to close. There are rumours 
that some of the banks are calling in loans, and 
that some of the houses on the Stock Exchange, 
which usually lend upon a large scale, are limiting 
their accommodation. It would be very unwise 
to act in such a manner, for, as already said, 
there is exceedingly little speculation going on, 
and it would be both unwise and _ impolitic 
to create the impression that bankers and the 
Stock Exchange are afraid of a crash when there is 
no danger of one unless they force unnecessary sales 
by unnecessary timidity. In New York it is reason- 
able to assume there will be a considerable further 
fall when war breaks out. The only real danger, 
so far as the London Stock Exchange is concerned, 
is that both Paris and New York may attempt to 
sell on an enormous scale. As a matter of course, 
the London Stock Exchange would put down prices 
to stop such sales, and every fall will inflict losses 
upon people who have bought with borrowed 
money. Those who have paid for their purchases 
with their own money need not concern themselves 
much. It is a fall due entirely to political consider- 
ations, and after a while the whole thing will blow 
over and the properties will prove to be as good as 
ever. But for those who have not had money 
enough to pay for what they have bought it may 
mean very serious losses. The imminence of war 
between the United States and Spain dwarfs every 
other subject. Indeed, very little attention in 
the City is given to any other matter. The 





Far East is almost forgotten. So is the West 
African question. Even the Soudan does not attract 
the attention it would at another time. And very 
little is heard of the Transvaal, or of mining matters 
in general. The chances of war, the danger of 
disputes on account of neutral rights, the duties of 
neutrals while operations are going on—these are 
the questions that chiefly interest the City for the 
moment. Of course, if there should be a very heavy 
fall, many people will be eager to buy if they can 
pick up good securities at unexpectedly low prices, 
and will benefit thereby. But for the moment 
nobody is doing anything except the unfortunate 
people who are compelled to sell to maintain their 
credit, or the venturesome speculators who think 
that it is safe to sell Spanish bonds, in the belief 
that war is now certain, and that therefore the 
bonds will go lower, and that they themselves will 
make a profit. 

For the moment money is comparatively easy. 
That, however, is not surprising, because the Bank 
of England has not yet recovered complete control 
of the open market, while the moneys paid out 
in dividends and interest have given a new supply, 
and a good deal of gold has gone into the Bank 
of late. It is to be recollected, however, that the 
Chinese indemnity will be paid over to Japan at 
the beginning of next month, and that large sums 
will then fall due from the open market to the Bank 
of England. Consequently, the Bank will obtain full 
control of the open market next month, so that 
if it becomes necessary to raise the rate of discount, 
it ought to be possible for the Bank to make the 
rate effective. Whether it will be necessary to 
raise the rate to five per cent. is not certain 
yet. Just now the American demand for gold 
has eased off, and in spite of the almost cer- 
tainty of war, it looks as if it would not be 
renewed very soon. The India Council offered for 
tender on Wednesday 50 lacs of rupees. The appli- 
cations amounted to 99} lacs, and the whole amount 
was allotted, rather more than 14 lacs being in bills at 
prices from 1s. 33!d. to ls. 4d. per rupee, and nearly 36 
lacs in transfers at from 1s. 4,';d. to 1s. 4,°,d. per rupee. 
Subsequently there were special sales amounting 
to over 1} lacy. Next Wednesday the Council will 
will offer 60lacs. The rates of interest and discount 
continue as high as ever in Bombay and Bengal. In 
the former city the Bank rate is 15 and in Bengal 
12 per cent. On the other hand, the Bank of Madras 
has reduced its rate of discount from 12 to 11 per 
cent. Madras, however, is comparatively unim- 
portant. In Calcutta and Bombay money is exceed- 
ingly scarce, and the stringency is as great as ever 
and seems likely to last for several weeks yet. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S* TURDA Y.—Despitethe extraordinary optimism 

of Wall Street, the die seems now to have been 
cast for war, and we are on the eve of a struggle 
which may have far-reaching effects. One can only 
hope that the American politicians and statesmen 
who have found themselves involved in a war in 
which they probably never seriously thought of 
engaging, will learn from their personal experiences 
that the old ways of European diplomacy are better 
than their own. If they had followed these ways 
they might have put an end to the horrors in Cuba 
without involving themselves in the loss and misery 
of a great campaign. By forcing Spain into a 
position that was absolutely desperate, they have 
compelled her to fight. All Englishmen will now 
hope that the war will be a short one, and that the 
cause of humanity will triumph; but it is none the 
less a lamentable thing that the sword should be 
drawn when it might so easily have been kept in its 
sheath. 
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Sunday.—The death of Lord Oxenbridge will be 
deeply regretted by ail Liberals. He had rendered 
good service to his party during many years, and he 
enjoyed the esteem of all who knew him. The 
manner in which he was treated at the time of the 
“Liberator” failure reflected no credit upon his 
assailants. The worst that could be said against 
him was that he had been too ready to believe in 


\ the honesty of others. There was not a breath of 


suspicion jn his personal character. Yet he was 
assailed with a vehemence and a malignity which 
would have been exaggerated if he had been a 
partner in the guilt of Jabez Balfour. There is no 
doubt that in part at least the bitterness of the 
attacks upon him in the Tory Press was due to the 
fact that he was one of the few members of the 
House of Lords who remained true to Liberalism. 
He never recovered from the injustice with which he 
was treated, and the closing years of an honourable 
and distinguished man were embittered by attacks 
for which there was not a shadow of foundation. 

Monday.—The apprehensions expressed in some 
quarters regarding the possible formation of an 
anti-American alliance in Europe are wholly un- 
founded. To begin with, it is quite certain that this 
country would never enter into such an alliance, and 
without English co-operation the thing would be 
absurd. It is quite true that few Eoglishmen 
approve altogether of the line taken either by the 
Senate or the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. But in this respect they have had the support 
of a very large proportion of the people of the 
United States. It is one thing, however, to dis- 
approve of the diplomatic methods of a particular 
nation and quite a different thing to resist its policy. 
England sympathises heartily with the desire of the 
Americans to put an end to the bloodshed in Cuba, 
and recognises the provocation naturally caused by 
the disaster to the Maine. No English Minister 
would dare to take any unfriendly action towards 
America, and our present rulers, recognising this fact, 
are not in the least degree likely to do anything of 
the kind. In these circumstances it seems unnecessary 
to discuss the possible formation of a great European 
League against the United States. 

Members of Parliament are very slow in coming 
back to town. No doubt the beautiful weather 
induces them to prolong their holidays, while in 
addition there is the fact that only the most languid 
interest is felt in the business that awaits them at 
St. Stephen's. Nobody is keen about the Irish Local 
Government Bill; for the moment the stress of the 
foreign situation has disappeared, and there is really 
no other question about which anyone seems to 
trouble himself. The interest of the Session will 
only be revived when the debate on the Far East 
comes on. That debate, in its turn, will be surpassed 
in interest by the protest that is certain to be made 
against any attempt by Lord Salisbury to resume 
the duties of both the offices he now holds. It is 
said that he means to make this attempt in spite of 
the fact that many of his supporters and some, at 
least, of his colleagues are opposed to his doing so. 
We may expect a sharp and angry debate when the 
question comes before Parliament. 

Tuesday.—This morning’s Standard confirms the 
statement which reached me yesterday as to Lord 
Salisbury’s intentions. He means to come back, and 
to resume his place at the Foreign Office regardless of 
the fact that both his health and his policy broke 
down when he was last in harness. There is a cynical 
audacity in this proceeding of which nobody now in 
public life, except Lord Salisbury himself, could be 
guilty. The man who has failed egregiously in his 
attempt to cope with the difficulties of our position 
in the Far East, and whose physical powers were not 
equal to even the routine duties of his office, prepares 
to take up the threads of our policy at the point at 
which he dropped them six weeks ago, just as if 
nothing had happened to discredit him. It will be 
interesting to see whether the House of Commons has 
sunk so low as to submit to this. In private only one 








opinion is expressed with regard to Lord Salisbury’s 
conduct. 

The die seems to have been cast at last, and war 
is universally regarded as inevitable. To-day people 
are talking less of the relations of Spain and Cuba 
than of the way in which the war, when it comes, 
will affect this and other European countries. 
Nobody believes that either Spain or the United 
States will assert the right of search. Both will 
find it to their interest to comply with the regu- 
lations of the Treaty of Paris. But there are many 
delicate questions with which the law officers of 
Great Britain will have to deal when hostilities 
begin, and for the moment the commercial interests 
of the country are undoubtedly affected by the 
political prospect. 

Wednesday.—The echoes of the struggle at 
Washington penetrated to the House of Commons 
yesterday evening. Mr. Balfour was able to show 
that Ministers had acted with discretion in their 
dealings with the United States, and no feeling but 
one of unmitigated contempt was roused by Mr. 
Davitt’s silly attempt to injure the prospects of a 
good understanding between this country and 
America. The fact is that, whilst any talk of an 
alliance is, to say the least of it, premature, the 
desire for a friendly agreement between the two 
countries is all but universal on both sides of the 
Atlantic. What one fears is that the restless 
American temperament may lead some sections of 
the community to go from one extreme to the other. 
At present the people of the United States are all 
for a reign of peace between us and themselves ; but 
if they push their demonstration too far they may 
provoke a feeling of opposition on their own side of 
the ocean, and thus destroy the object they have in 
view. Here the wish for a cordial understanding 
with the great Republic is universal; but men 
recognise the fact that they must go warily if they 
are to go safely. 

Home politics are still in a state of deplorable 
dulness. Not even the approach of the Budget 
seems to excite any interest. Everybody knows 
beforehand that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have a big surplus, and that it is all dis- 
posed of already. The foreign debate hangs fire 
pending the production of the China papers, and 
after the miserable fiasco of last year in the 
South Africa Committee, it is impossible to expect 
much from the treatment of the Colonial Office 
vote by the Opposition. The London Govern- 
ment Bill is evidently dead and buried ; the Irish 
University question has been put off sine die, 
and the Local Government Bill remains as the great 
business of the session. When it has been finally 
disposed of, Ministers will have neither the time 
nor the inclination to introduce any other measure 
of importance. 

Thursday.—Now that war is practically declared, 
the British public is waking up to the fact that we 
are about to witness a sanguinary struggle between 
two of the great Powers of the world. There is, 
happily, no doubt as to the side upon which the 
sympathies of this country are enlisted. People recog- 
nise,as freely as most educated Americans do, that the 
war has been precipitated by the Jingo party in 
the United States, and that many of the steps 
which have led to it have not been seemly. But 
errors‘of form cannot affect the substantial merits of 
the quarrel, and in England, at all events, it is 
universally recognised that Americais right in desiring 
to put an end to the reign of torture and bloodshed in 
Caba. The ringing cheers which greeted the American 
Ambassador when he rose to speak at the Mansion 
House last night, no less than his Excellency’s speech, 
prove this fact. Of course we shall criticise the 
conduct of both Powers, but the one desire will be 
that the war may result in the liberation of Cuba. 

The burning of “Spurgeon’s Tabernacle” is an 
event that recalls not a few notable memories. 
There is no doubt that, in spite of his intellectual 
limitations, Mr. Spurgeon was the greatest preacher 
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of the present century—in Great Britain, at all 
events. The Times has a sympathetic article 
regarding him this morning; but, curiously enough, 
in analysing the causes of his popularity, it omits 
the most important of them all. That was his 
wonderful voice. It was the voice of an orator— 
a voice like that of Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone, 
capable of expressing by tone and inflection senti- 
ments to which words were never given. His plain 
English language and the admirable clearness of 
his delivery strengthened the effect produced by 
his incomparable voice, and enabled him for many 
years to retain an overflowing congregation in the 
building which was yesterday destroyed by fire. 
It is very doubtful if another Tabernacle will be 
built on the scale of the old one. Another Spurgeon 
must first be produced in order to fill it. 
My poetical friend sends me the following :— 
Tue Promise or War. 

The news of the outbreak of war with Spain will be 
hailed at Chicago ‘‘ by the ringing of the church bells and 
blasts from the whistle of every locomotive in the city.”’ 

** Several Western and Southern towns have arranged to 
celebrate the event by street processions, fireworks, and 
thanksgiving services.’’—News iu the papers, April 19, 1898. 

Hark! the herald demons sing! 
Hark! the murderous chureh bells ring! 
The blood-red standard is unfurled; 


Mars and Moloch rule the world. 
Christians shout their joyous notes, 
Flying at each other’s throats! 
Slaughter, ruin, rapine, woe ! 
“Onward, Christians, onward go.” 


In the Temples of the Lord 

Hoist the flag and wave the sword. 
Let the whole infernal din 

At the sound of war begin. 

Glory to the Christian plan : 

War on Earth and hate to Man. 
Hark! the herald demons sing— 
“Hail to Mars, our god and king!’ 


Friday.—The Budget had a great surprise for 
the House of Commons last night. Everybody had 
expected that it would be a humdrum statement of 
the figures of the national balance-sheet, and that 
there would be nothing to show in the shape of 
a remission of taxation. But Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
had something unexpected to offer to the country. He 
distributed his gifts—not very equally—between the 
upper, middle, and lower classes. The last-mentioned 
get the lion’s share, in the shape of a reduction of 
the tobacco duty. It does not seem quite clear 
why tobacco—a luxury—has been favoured and tea 
left alone. But though there is some grumbling 
over this, the general disposition of the House last 
night was not to look the gift-horse too closely in 
the teeth. The most alarming feature of the Budget 
is, of course, the enormous expenditure upon the 
Army and Navy. But the country is in no mood 
just now for economising in this direction. Yester- 
day, indeed, there was more warlike talk in the air 
than we have heard for a long time. People are 
beginning to see that a war between two naval 
Powers is a serious matter. 


THE PERILS OF REMINISCENCE, 


a 
VHE most noteworthy of literary symptoms in 
recent years is the growth of -reminiscence. 
When a popular writer reaches the age of sixty, he 
or she is sure to receive a letter from bis or her 
publishers couched in these terms: “ Sir or Madam,— 
We beg to offer you our heartiest congratulations 
on your tixtieth birthday. An inspection of our 
accounts with you, in honour of this occasion, has 
filled our minds with gratifying reminiscences. For 
twenty-five years we have sold your books at a 
handsome profit. You also must have memories, 


not so profitable as ours, it may be, but full of that 
poetic charm which mere ledgers, however well 
kept, do not always exhale. 


Need we remind you 








that a volume of those memories is awaited 
by the pubiic? The task will not make any 
exacting demand upon your energies, for you 
must have noticed that literary reminiscences are 
put together, so to speak, anyhow. Such a volume 
would not be like one of your’ thoughtful 
romances, which require so much concentration of 
intellect and discrimination of style. Do not trouble 
to remember everything that is worth remembering, 
but put down whatever comes into your head 
in all its artless simplicity, taking care to scatter 
a few anecdotes about the well-known dead and, 
if possible, about the better-known living. These 
will be quoted in the daily papers, and may be 
trusted to sell the book.” It is this insidious 
appeal, no doubt, that makes the authors of 
reminiscences careless about padding and even 
syntax. They feel there is no necessity to appear 
in the full literary panoply. The helmet is doffed ; 
the corselet is laid aside. The reminiscent author 
rambles through several hundred pages in slippers, 
joyously free from the obligations of literature. 
You hear him murmur with a yawn, “ Confoundedly 
dull, this prattle about my schooldays! But the 
reader won't mind. He'll skip it if he’s a sensible 
man. And if be notes a singular nominative with a 
plural verb, he'll know that I was hunting for the 
cigar-box in between!” 

This undress manner varies, of course, according 
to temperament. When Professor Max Miiller tells 
us stories to illustrate Mr. Matthew Arnold's per- 
verse inaccuracy, he drops the habit of scientific 
research, which would have warned him that 
Arnold, especially when conversing with German 
professors, was a humorist. If he had not been 
writing reminiscences, Professor Max Miiller would 
not have told us with mild resentment how Matthew 
Arnold insisted, in the teeth of evidence, that a 
certain French scholar was the natural son of 
another Frenchman of the same name. When 
memory relaxes into slippers, how can you 
expect a sense of humour to be vigilant? It may 
be said of Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff that he 
was trained for reminiscence by those profound 
truisms which he used to unfold once a year to 
the electors of Elgin. They made him a hardened 
jotter of memoranda, so that when you read in his 
diary, “ April 1. Dined with an eminent diplomatist ; 
discussed the ethics of All Fools’ Day,” you are not 
unprepared for this casual glimpse of the recreations 
of a serious politician. Amidst a great deal of such 
sparkling negligence you find some pregnant hints 
as to the inner truths of statesmanship. Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant-Duff tells us that Mr. Arthur Balfour 
once described Disraeli as “a brazen mask talking 
his own novels.” If some Primrose Leaguer had 
only taken this to heart on April 1, inscribed it 
in floral letters, and laid them at the feet of the 
statue in Parliament Square, what a stimulus he 
would have given to Tory loyalty to a dead 
tradition ! . 

Sometimes the unrestrained garrulity of remin- 
iscence has a sudden fit of responsibility. A lady 
who has written many worthy volumes is moved 
in the course of her recollections to declare that 
diction is to her an affair of conscience :—*“ Iam fond 
of quoting Mr. John Morley. His apgthegms remain » 
in the memory whether you will or no. And none 
are truer than one of which I here give the 
substance rather than the exact words, for I quote 
from memory :— No easy matter is it to manipulate 
that mighty engine, the English language.’ This 
has ever been my own opinion. Instead, therefore, 
of stumping the country on behalf of the divided 
skirt, or other praiseworthy objects, I have stuck to 
the immediate business of an author, namely, 
literary workmanship, the art of writing, the 
doing one’s best possible with native gifts.” 
As a sample of “one’s best possible” this may 
not satisfy the taste of Mr. Morley, though he may 
note with amusement that feminine touch in “ the 
substance rather than the exact words.” Alas! the 
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“mighty engine ” may defy even the most conscien- 
tious hands, when they are engaged in reminiscence. 
What can be said for this specimen of the “art of 
writing” :—“ He was a Jew, and in spite of his 
brilliant achievements at Cambridge, could neither 
hope for the much-coveted Smith's Prize, a Fellow- 
ship or Professorship in his University”? Would it 
not be better to “stump the country on behalf 
of the divided skirt” than to write such a 
sentence as that? Of what avail are “Mr. Mor- 
ley’s apothegms in the memory” of woman? She 
cannot restrain her scorn for “ windbags fresh from 
Oxford or Cambridge, whippersnappers who, having 
‘gone up’ and ‘gone down’ a certain number of 
times, feel in consequence able lordlily to criticise 
everything underthe sun.” Some reviewers, crushed 
by this exercise of the “ mighty engine,” may console 
themselves with the reflection that great allowance 
must be made for the literary woman’s “native 
gifts’ when she is “ ladylily ” employed in summing 
up the past. 

The chief peril of reminiscence is that it is apt to 
minister, both in man and woman, to ineffectual 
pride. When Professor Max Miiller relates how he 
argued with Darwin, and how Darwin could make 
no better answer than “ You are a dangerous man,” 
he does not cause us to modify our opinion of the 
“Origin of Species.” Reminiscence, indeed, is the 
worst method of convincing the world that you 
are superior in intellect to the distinguished 
people you have met in the course of your 
career. This may be the reason why Lord Rowton 
does not write that long-expected biography of 
Disraeli. The memoranda left in his charge 
may have frightened him. It is not improbable 
that Dizzy’s reminiscences are a little too strong in 
self-sufficiency even for a devoted friend. There are 
literary men who ought never to be allowed to drop 
into autobiography. They can impress their per- 
sonality upon us in books wherein exuberant 
individuality is chastened by artistic conditions. 
This is the case with Disraeli’s novels, which reveal 
about as much of his character and opinions as the 
universe can stand. But loose such a man upon the 
flood of reminiscence, and not only the judicious 
but even his most fanatical partisans, will have 
reason to grieve. This is why an author who 
receives from his publisher the letter we have 
quoted should at once be taken into custody by his 
friends, and forced to hand over his recollections to a 
committee of censors. 








LONDON UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


——_eoo—_ 


HE postponement at the eleventh hour of the 

second reading of the London University Bill 
in the House of Commons has caused the greatest 
dissatisfaction to the friends of University reform. 
Government after Government has pledged itself 
to settle this question. Mr. Balfour has em- 
phatically supported the principle of the Bill. The 
Opposition leaders are united in defending it. 
The House of Lords and the Education Office have 
endorsed it. The highest authorities in every 
branch of education have advocated it persistently 
for twenty years. Both in Parliament and out- 
side it the opposition is now so small as scarcely 
to deserve attention. The Government’s methods 
of conducting business show that they do not con- 
sider the pressure of other legislation to be very 
urgent. Gader these circumstances it is almost 
inexplicable that they should have again per- 
mitted the postponement of a measure in which 
their credit is involved, and it will be a public 
scandal if they do not find an opportunity of pass- 
ing it this year. 

We are almost ashamed, after all that we have 
said upon this subject, to recapitulate again the 
history of the Bill. But it is essential that the 
friends of London education should keep the facts 





before them until their end has been attained. The 
present measure is the result of almost interminable 
negotiations, in which at last a common ground has 
been arrived at by all the different interests except 
one concerned. For many years past, as everyone 
is aware, all the best-known advocates of education 
have been labouring to expand the examining body, 
which has hitherto done duty for a University in 
London, into something more worthy of the name, 
into a great institution which should teach as 
well as examine, which should draw together 
all the many colleges and agencies that exist 
for the purposes of higher education in the 
capital, and which should not merely give degrees 
in return for cramming to isolated students all over 
the kingdom, but offer to them also a real home of 
learning, with the life and traditions which other 
Universities possess. To carry out this idea, Lord 
Cowper's Commission was appointed, and in January, 
1894, that Commission recommended in its report 
that the constitution of the London University 
should be so far altered as to provide for the teach- 
ing of collegiate students as well as for the exam- 
ining of non-collegiate students who preferred to 
secure their education elsewhere. Further, the 
Cowper Commission recommended that, in order 
to prevent the Convocation of the University from 
vetoing the scheme, the changes required should 
be made by statute. These eminently reasonable 
proposals were, in course of time, adopted by 
nearly all the interests concerned, by the various 
bodies employed in medical education, by University 
College and King’s College, after some delay, by the 
Theological Colleges, by the City Corporation as the 
trustees of Gresham College, by an overwhelming 
majority of the Senate of the London University, 
and by a majority of Convocation at meetings 
where the question was discussed. They were 
embodied in the Bill of the Liberal Government 
introduced by Lord Playfair in 1895. They were 
embodied in the Bill of the Conservative Government 
introduced by the Duke of Devonshire in 1896. But 
a certain number of London graduates, members 
of Convocation, regarded the suggested changes 
as threatening to their interests, and from two 
sides the proposals of the Cowper Commission 
were attacked. One body of irreconcilable op- 
ponents protested against any reform of the 
University, maintained that Convocation ought 
to have the right, denied to the graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge, of vetoing any changes 
that were made, and suggested the formation of a 
second University of London for teaching purposes 
side by side with the examining University which 
already exists. Another body, more moderate in its 
opposition, thought that the rights of the external 
non-collegiate students were not sufficiently guarded 
by the scheme. In order to satisfy the latter body 
of objectors concessions were made by the reformers, 
a compromise was arrived at, and various altera- 
tions were introduced. The Bill now before Parlia- 
ment contains a series of clauses elaborately pro- 
tecting the interests of any students who prefer to 
study on the old footing and not to come to London to 
be taught. These modifications have disarmed 
hostility, and all but the irreconcilables are now 
content. 

That is, in brief, the history of the measure, and 
it ought to be clearly understood on how slender a 
foundation the opposition to it rests to-day. It 
comes from one quarter, and from one alone, from a 
body of graduates who claim to have a majority of 
Convocation behind them, and who protest that the 
value of degrees given for examination only will be 
lessened, if in future London students are not only 
examined but are taught by the University as well. 
Ono this frankly selfish ground they oppose the 
expansion of the University into the great teaching 
institution which its friends desire to see. One of their 
proposals—the establishment of a second Univer- 
sity side by side with the old one—has already 
been laughed out of court. Another of their 
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pleas, that education by private cramming and 
examination is superior to the systematic training 
which a teaching University affords, is opposed to 
the experience of all the most respected educational 
authorities in thecountry. A third contention, that 
the non-collegiate students will be sacrificed, has 
been met by placing these students under the control 
of a committee of the Senate consisting mainly of 
representatives of Convocation. But the irreconcil- 
ables have still another objection to raise. The 
union of two bodies of students, one external and 
one internal, one trained at home and one trained in 
the University, makes it essential in the view of the 
reformers that there should be a double system of 
examination, if the standard is not to be lowered 
to meet the requirements of those who are less highly 
trained. But the opponents of reform seize upon 
this fact to denounce it as a fresh injustice, and their 
Parliamentary representatives threaten to move the 
rejection of the Bill on the ground that it admits to 
the same degree candidates who have passed different 
examinations. When one remembers that under exist- 
ing regulations there are already in the University 
of London ten different ways of taking the matricu- 
lation, twenty-one different ways of taking the B.A. 
degree, thirty-nine different ways of taking the M.A., 
and eighty-four of taking the B.Sc., one realises how 
ridiculous this ground of opposition is. Equally 
unfair and ill-advised is the attack made by the irre- 
concilable party on the proposals which allow 
teachers to be examiners under the new scheme. 
Even were it likely that a professional body would 
deliberately favour in examinations the students 
whom they have trained, they would scarcely 
be able to do so under this Bill, which provides 
special securities to prevent it and supplements 
these interested examiners with an independent 
element from outside. Already, as matters stand, 
the medical degrees of the London University, the 
value of which no one will dispute, are granted on 
the reports of examiners of whom many teach in 
the medical schools, nor have we ever heard the 
charge of partiality brought against the system of 
examination by resident teachers, which is accepted 
at the older Universities without demur. The truth 
is that these objections are not to be too seriously 
taken. They are only the last resort of a party 
which thinks any argument good enough to delay 
reform. It will be most discreditable if the Govern- 
ment, for lack of knowing their own mind, permit 
such arguments to triumph, and again let slip a 
favourable opportunity of passing into law a Bill 
the necessity for which is urgent, and which has 
behind it a consensus of opinion such as few Acts 
of Parliament command. 





HAND AND EYE. 





)\ROM the title of the excellent English journal 
devoted to manual training we take our heading 
for a notice of the educational movement which was 
the subject of a remarkable address delivered last 
week by Sir Philip Magnus before the first con- 
ference of the National Association of Manual 
Training Teachers. With this conference the move- 
ment for the adoption of manual training as “an 
integral part of the new education” has reached an 
important stage. Another event which will interest 
the friends of the movement may be looked for in 
the publication of the Report which ought shortly 
to appear from the Viceregal Commission appointed 
to consider the introduction of manual training into 
Irish primary schools. This Commission not only 
took a great deal of evidence in the United Kingdom, 
but made extensive inquiries on the spot in Sweden, 
Holland, Germany, France, and Switzerland, and the 
result should be a picture of the state of this move- 
ment on the Continent which cannot fail to be of 
much service to those who are interested in its 
promotion in this country. 





On the Continent the system of instruction has 
become well organised. “Cartonnage” is usually 
the first subject taken up by the young pupil. This 
consists of cutting and pasting small objects in 
cardboard, and is an excellent training in the 
exercise of forethought and precision. Having 
passed through his course of cartonnage, the pupil 
can then take up carpentry, wood-carving, or 
hammered metal-work. Modelling in clay is carried 
on in some centres, but the educational value of 
dealing with a material which is not plastic, a 
material which compels the pupil to think out 
precisely what he means to do, and to execute 
it accurately, is generally considered to be much 
greater than that which is afforded by any material 
such as clay. This is not, be it observed, a question 
of “technical” training at all, nor is it solely in 
order to make better artisans that the move- 
ment has been championed from the days when 
Pestalozzi, on the threshold of the age of machinery, 
warned his generation against “ Knowledge divorced 
from skill, and insight gained without effort,” until 
now. On the contrary, it is claimed that, although 
future artisans will necessarily be aided in their 
calling by a preliminary training in manual 
dexterity, the classes most in need of that training 
are precisely those which are not likely to receive it 
in any form when they leave school. To have to do 
with things, to learn by practice the qualities and 
uses of substances, to exercise the imagination and 
the natural love of “making something” which 
come into play in the simplest forms of handicraft, 
to acquire habits of care and accuracy in dealing 
with a material which does not forgive mistakes— 
all this forms a sort of training the value of which 
is so obvious as an adjunct to ordinary school work, 
that the question of giving it a place in our regular 
school system ought surely to be one of ways and 
means alone. ‘ 

But this same question of ways and means is, in 
this province of teaching, a very large one. Even a 
Board school pupil is in these days expected to 
know so much that it is hard to find a place in the 
curriculum for an extra subject. It is, however, easy 
to see how a skilful teacher can utilise many oppor- 
tunities occurring in connection with manual training 
to give instruction in other subjects, such as drawing, 
geometry, and arithmetic. But the supply of com- 
petent teachers is a more serious difficulty. It 
appears that the City and Guilds of London Institute 
is this year making a new departure in opening its 
manual training teachers’ certificates to artisans as 
well as to trained teachers. This is an important 
step, and although it is apparently approved by Sir 
Philip Magnus, we cannot say that we regard it 
without misgiving. The difference in its general 
effect on the intelligence—that is to say, its true 
educational value—between the manual instruction 
given by a trained teacher and that which is given by 
an ordinary artisan, however skilled, is as wide as 
the Poles. And the less developed the mind of the 
pupil is, the higher is the pedagogic training required 
of the teacher. The German system of popular educa- 
tion owes its striking success very largely to the great 
attention paid to the art of pedagogy, and the 
same principle is strenuously insisted on by the 
promoters of the manual training movement in 
that country. If it is left out of sight by organisa- 
tions founded to promote the same objects in 
England, the results will be disappointing to the 
friends of the movement. Dr. Garnett, we observe, 
emphasised this point strongly in his address at 
the evening meeting of the National Association on 
April 15th. Manual training, he urged, “ must be 
conducted by those who had been trained to teach. 
If the elementary teacher took up the work, he 
must learn the use of tools; while if the artisan 
was to give successful instruction, he must acquire 
the art of teaching.” The latter will only happen 
in the rarest of cases, so that the chief problem 
for the Association will be to fit the subject of 
manual instruction into the training colleges, or 
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otherwise provide facilities for teachers who desire 
to take it up. 

It is not necessary to dilate further on the 
advantages to be gained from the general intro- 
duction of a system of manual instruction for the 
young. But we must in concluding dwell a moment 
on an aspect of the matter which has a sentimental, 
but not the less real importance. We refer to the com- 
munity of experience which it establishes between 
the class which works with the head and that which 
works with the hand. There is no greater solvent 
of class prejudices than such a community, and 
nothing could tend more to make manual labour 
respected, not only by the class which labours from 
necessity and which fondly regards the position 
of a clerk or a clergyman or a journalist as one of 
greater dignity than its own, but also by those 
who follow the above and similar avocations and 
who sometimes share the mistaken opinions enter- 
tained of them by their brethren of the hard hand 
and leather apron. Take aclever sixth form lad from 
a public school and set him down at a bench to plan 
and make, say, a set of bookshelves, and the first 
attempt will bring him more effectively to his mental 
bearings and teach him more of his deficiencies 
than would the discovery of the writings of that 
Heraclitus whom antiquity named The Obscure, 
and whose work it considerately permitted to perish. 
For not by language alone, as Herbart pointed out, 
but by the power of the hand also are men lifted 
above the beasts, and the training of the hand is the 
training of a great part of human nature. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE ConQquEeRoRS "—* Too MucH JOHNSON.” 


T strikes me that a good deal of virtuous indig- 
nation has been wasted over The Conquerors. 
Why take sheer tomfoolery so seriously? For my 
part, I cannot pretend that my sense of decency is 
outraged because an obviously impossible man on 
the stage bolts the door and tells an obviously 
impossible woman that—well, one must pick one’s 
terms—that he means straightway to play Tarquin to 
her Lucrece. You must first illude before you can 
shock me. I want to keep all my moral sense for 
realities; I cannot afford to throw any of it away 
upon nursery nonsense. If I am sore—and I am—it is 
not because of my outraged delicacy but of my insulted 
intelligence. My complaint against The Conquerors is 
not that it is brutal but thatitis brainless. It is the 
sort of play which a very, very young (the virtu- 
ously indignant will perhaps add: and excep- 
tionally ill-conditioned, unwholesome-minded) ap- 
prentice to the stage, who knew nothing of men and 
women, nothing of France and Germany, nothing 
of physiology (let alone psychology), nothing of 
actual life, nothing of literary or dramatic 
art, nothing of anything, would write—and which 
an indulgent parent would quietly drop into 
the fire with a promise to overlook it this 
time. Naturally, I am angry when the thing 
is not only rescued from the fire but solemnly 
served up to me at—of all places—the St. James's 
Theatre, a house which holds the record in the 
modern history of our higher drama. I confess that 
when I see Mr. Alexander and his comrades going 
through this childish business with precisely the 
same air of seriousness and earnest conviction as 
that with which they play Shakespeare or Pinero, 
all my old misgivings about the actors’ art return: 
is it true, then, after all—the gibe that they are 
only phonographs mechanically recording nonsense 
as impartially as sense? If it were some pitfall into 
which the management had stumbled unawares, 
some pis aller to which recourse had suddenly been 
had in an emergency, there might be some 
excuse. But notoriously (have not the paragraph- 
mongers been boring us to death with it?) Mr. 
Alexander has had his eye on this production for 





months past; he has been “interviewed” about his 
intentions: itis a thing of malice prepense. Perhaps 
he has done it for a wager ? 

Say rather, it is the fault of Trilby, which (until 
I saw the present play) I believed to have sounded the 
lowest possible deeps of dramatic silliness. How many 
years did Trilby run? How many millions of people 
went to see it? I forget. But its stage-author, Mr. 
Paul M. Potter, was of course not likely to forget. 
Small blame to him if he has queer notions of public 
taste. He must be more than human if he has not 
been living, ever since that wave of Trilbyism, in a 
fool’s paradise. And so it was, I daresay, quite 
natural for him to think that the game he had 
successfully played with George du Maurier he might 
again play with Guy de Maupassant. But, as the 
judge said in the anecdote, il y a des degrés. Two 
authors may have the same initials and yet be 
very different authors. When I think of those 
exquisite little stories of Maupassant’s, “ Mdlle. Fifi” 
and “ Deux Amis,” and then turn to their travesties 
in The Conquerors, I feel like the Scotch golfer who 
“went into that bunker a Christian gentleman and 
came out a low, blaspheming blaygyard.” 

The action of the play is carefully “timed” on 
the programme, proceeding by intervals of two hours 
from 6 p.m. to midnight. Adopting Mr. Potter's 
time-table, I can put his story in a nutshell :— 


Sept. 3, 1870; 6 p.m. Yvonne de Grandpré, 
mistress of a chdteaw at Dinan occupied by 
Uhlan officers, flings a glass of wine in the face 
of Sub-Lieutenant Eric von Rodeck, who has 
insulted her in the presence of a number of 
demi-mondaines with whom he and his fellow- 
officers are supping. 

8pm. Eric bolts the door, and tells Yvonne 
he will be revenged by dishonouring her; but 
when she becomes hysterical and swoons, he 
repents of his design, and slinks away. 

10 pm. Yvonne, assuming that Eric has 
carried out his threat, stabs him. 

Midnight. Yvonne has fallen violently in 
love with Eric, and Eric with Yvonne. She 
hides him in her chamber, to nurse him of his 
wound. Rather than disturb the sick man, 
she lets her own brother, escaping from the 
Prussians, pass out through the garden, where she 
knows sentries are posted with orders “ not to 
hesitate to shoot.” The curtain falls upon her 
plighting her troth to Eric. 


A near neighbour of mine in the stalls on the first 
night was unable to contain his indignation at the 
gross insult levelled at both Prussian men and French 
women in the scene of the first act, shouted at the 
top of his voice, ‘ This is disgraceful,” and left the 
house. If he had remained, I am sure he would have 
shouted later, “ I withdraw ‘ disgraceful’; and sub- 
stitute ‘only silly.’” For here is a supplementary 
time-table :— 


7pm. Entryof “ Dancing girls "—at Dinan, 
if you please, on the morrow of Sedan. 

9 p.m. Chorus of peasants from (I think) 
Les Cloches de Corneville, dancing the farandole. 

ll pm. Orgie of same peasants (now wear- 
ing Directoire costumes), dancing the carmag- 
nole. 


Need I go on? Shall I tell you of the Prussian 
general who marks the points in a game of cards 
with bloodthirsty orders? This is something like 


it :— 

My ace, major, and three by honours. [Take 
those men outside and have them shot at once.] 
Donner-und-blitzen! major, why did you trump 
my best card? [Eric von Rodeck, consider 
yourself under arrest. Alas! I knew the boy’s 
father!] Aha! your second revoke this evening, 
major! [So it was you who murdered this man, 
Eric von Rodeck. For the honour of the regi- 
ment, let me hear in half-an-hour that you have 
blown out your brains. } 
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Shall I tell you of the haughty French aristocrat— 
brother to Yvonne—who disguises himself as an 
officer of Prussian Cuirassiers and spends his time 
with the unsuspecting Uhlans? No—I have had 
enough of The Conquerors, and cannot even induce 
myself to mention the players who take part in it. 
Another complete American company—the third 
within a week—has arrived in London with bag 
and baggage, scrip and scrippage, and has taken 
possession of the Garrick. It brings Too Much 
Johnson, @ farce adapted from La Plantation 
Thomassin, of M. Maurice Ordonneau, by Mr. 
William Gillette, who is not only the playwright 
but the protagonist of the occasion. The formula 
of the farce—the difficulties encountered by A, who 
(of course, to hoodwink his wife) has invented 
an imaginary 8B, only to find that nature has 
anticipated him by inventing a real B—is (at least) 
as old as Plautus his Trinummus. The acting 
of Mr. Gillette (imperturbable, resourceful, laconic, 
dryly American-humorous A)and Mr. Joseph Brennan 
(explosive, alcoholised, fire-eating B) gives freshness 
to the old theme. It is particularly amusing to 
see Mr. Gillette playing an obviously “ Hawtrey 
part” in a style as different from Mr. Hawtrey’s 
as Broadway is different from St. James’s Street— 
and yet making a good thing of it. Miss Ida 
Conquest (A's wife) is possibly a clever actress; in 
this piece she has to rest content with being a 
pretty woman. A. B. W. 


THE PROSPECT IN THE FAR EAST. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, April 16th. 


NONSTANTINOPLE is a long way from China, 
/ but we have a pretty intimate acquaintance 
here with the parties concerned in the conflict there. 
And in regard to China herself my sources of inform- 
ation are exceptionally good, so I may perhaps 
venture to express an opinion on the question of the 
Far East. 

Judged from the standpoint of diplomacy, it 
cannot be denied that England has signally failed to 
maintain her dignity, her honour, and her interests. 
This failure seems to me to be due in great measure 
to the fact that the Foreign Office has adopted the 
opportunist, or hand-to-mouth, theory of diplomacy : 
“Take no thought for the morrow. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” This policy did not origin- 
ate with Lord Salisbury. It perhaps came in with the 
use of the telegraph and the subordination of Ambas- 
sadors abroad to the daily or hourly orders of the 
Foreign Office. Lord Salisbury has certainly carried 
this policy to its extreme limit. He did so in the affairs 
of Turkey, and when critical moments came he had 
no idea of what he wished to do or could do. He 
was always too late. No doubt a Foreign Minister is 
often forced to wait upon events, and a waiting policy 
is sometimes the best. But this does not necessarily 
imply the absence of a fixed plan and a clear compre- 
hension of what general end he has in view. It does 
not imply want of foresight or readiness to act upon 
an emergency. Russian diplomats have the reputa- 
tion of being the best in the world. It does not 
seem to me that their success comes from their 
personal superiority or their better training, but 
simply from the fact that Russia has a fixed policy. 
Every Russian Ambassador or Secretary knows what 
this is, and spends his life in doing what he can to 
carry it out. Lord Salisbury is a far abler man 
than Mouravieff. Prince Lobanoff is the only great 
Foreign Minister that Russia has had for many 
years. Yet Russia has steadily advanced in the 
execution of her plans in power and influence in 
the world. She has made mistakes, met with 
checks, but these have only temporarily delayed 
her progress. 

It has long been an open secret for all the world 
that Russia intended to occupy Manchuria and Port 





Arthur. She has gone about it openly. It was only 
a question of time. She knew the helpless condition 
of China, if England did not. Nothing can be more 
clear than that Lord Salisbury had no plan as to 
what he would do when the time came for Russia to 
act. He did not know whether he would approve or 
resist. He evidently had never considered the ques- 
tion whether it might not be nice diplomacy to be 
beforehand with Russia, and either bargain with her 
—with Port Arthur as something to offer her—or 
seize Port Arthur himself and defy Russia. It is 
incredible, with such distinguished English officials 
as there are in China, that heshould not have known 
that China was powerless to resist an attack, and that 
Russian influence was supreme at Pekin; but it is 
plain that he had no idea as to what he would do 
when the crisis came. Nor can anyone see that he 
has any fixed policy to-day. The various expedients 
which have been tried one after another have 
obviously been extemporised makeshifts which have 
not been to the credit of English statesmanship. 
Even the occupation of Wei-hai-Wei has no signifi- 
cance as determining the future policy of England. 
It seems to me that it is just this lack of a fixed 
policy which encourages Russia, France, and Ger- 
many to try experiments as to what England will 
submit to. No Power tries such experiments with 
Russia. 

What the policy of England ought to be in the 
Far East it is not for me to say, but it must bea 
policy which will not ignore accomplished facts or 
actual condivions. China cannot be suddenly gal- 
vanised into life, and Russia cannot be driven out 
of Manchuria. No treaty made with China for the 
protection of British interests can be of any value, 
except so far as England can herself enforce it 
against foreign Powers. Russia and France are 
already in alliance, and their interests in China do 
not clash. So long as the question of the Turkish 
Empire remains in abeyance, this alliance will stand. 
In case of war Germany could not maintain her 
position in China even against Japan, and her whole 
foreign policy must be modified by this fact. She 
must find allies in the Far East, either England or 
Russia. There is no doubt that the Chinese Foreign 
Office believes that in granting the demands of all 
the Powers it has done more to preserve the integrity 
of the empire than it could have done by success- 
fully resisting them. It has probably been studying 
the history of Turkey, and sees how it has for centuries 
played off one European Power against another, and 
it believes that the same thing will happen in 
China. She will be watched over by a new Concert 
of Europe. But this is certainly adelusion. Turkey 
has always had a strong centralised government 
and a united warlike population. China has neither. 
Turkey has always been ready to fight for her life. 
If China had resisted Germany or Russia, she might 
have been aided by other Powers; but as she made 
no fight herself no one could help her. Still China 
is not a negligible quantity; she is not a morsel 
to be easily digested by one or by four great 
Powers. General Gordon said to a friend of mine 
that the Chinese only needed to be well armed 
and well led to be as good soldiers as the Turks; 
and there are 400,000,000 of them. It would not 
be impossible for a great leader to rouse these 
millions to defend themselves; especially if at the 
outset he had the support of one of the great 
Powers. If the rivalry of the Powers becomes 
acute, one or other of them will be sure to 
utilise the Chinese in this way against the others, 
without regard to immediate commercial interests, 
for it can be done without necessitating war in 
Europe. 

If one can jadge of the temper of the great 
Powers by their action in Tarkey during the past 
few years, there will be no fighting between them 
over the Chinese Question for years to come; and 
Russia, for the sake of the French alliance, will 
make no serious attack upon Turkey. She will 
content herself with securing the right to send her 
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warships back and forth through the Dardanelles. 
If we can judge by appearances, her next advance 
will be upon Persia, She is now building a great 
road to Teheran. She has concentrated a very large 
army near the Persian frontier, and has just received 
the Nestorians into the Orthodox Church. It is to 
be hoped that England has some fixed policy in 
regard to Persia, and knows wnder what circum- 
stances she should fight Russia on this question ; 
but if she has such a policy, no one bas found it out. 

I do not think that the United States are likely 
to play any important part in China, though they 
have interests there and sympathise with the desire 
of England to prevent the closing of Chinese markets. 
But if there is a war with Spain no one can foresee 
what the influence of it will be upon the spirit of the 
people and the policy of the Government. If the 
American navy is successful in defeating that of 
Spain, it will no doubt develop a war spirit which 
may lead the country into enterprises, in the future, 
which would now be regarded as opposed to all the 
traditions and principles of the Government. Up to 
the present time it has been very difficult to secure 
appropriations for the navy, because the people 
were generally opposed to putting it into the power 
of the Government to interfere in the affairs of 
foreign Powers. This same feeling has thus far 
prevented the annexation of the Sandwich Islands, 
but a war may change all this and lead to such an 
increase of the navy as will make it a factor in the 
Far East. 








CRETE OF TO-DAY. 





March 28th. 
April 9th. 
HAVE landed at many quaint places in the 
Levant, but none has ever struck me as quite so 
extraordinary as Canea. When at last I reached 
the Cretan capital after a three days’ continuous 
tossing off the coast of the Peloponnese, I found myself 
suddenly transformed as it were into a spectator of 
comic opera. The quay at Canea presented a scene 
such as you could find in no other place in the world. 
Cretans in top-boots and baggy trousers, displaying 
a few inches of brawny leg in the interval of the 
two garments; sleepy Turkish officials — for the 
Cretan dowanes are still in Turkish hands—playing 
backgammon and smoking narghilehs at the water's 
edge; Arabs in burnonws, and negroes as black as 
coals, shining as if their faces had been just polished 
by the noisy little Arab bootblacks; all these 
picturesque Oriental types were intermingled with 
the uniforms of the international troops, which take 
sentry-go on the quay turn and turn about, two 
days atatime. On the day that I landed it was the 
turn of the Italians, and a couple of bersaglieri with 
fixed bayonets paced to and fro amidst the howling 
mob at the custom house. Two days later it was the 
duty of the English to guard the approach to Canea 
and prevent the landing of arms, and our scarlet- 
coated soldiers shone out resplendent among the 
Orientals around them, Next the Austrians, in their 
practical blue uniform, came on the scene, and then 
the French, and the Russians will follow suit. Go 
up a little way into the town through the Venetian 
gate, over which a mutilated lion of St. Mark still 
bears silent testimony to Canea’s former masters, 
and you will find yet another anomalous element 
in the forty strapping Montenegrin gendarmes, 
every man of them over six feet high, who are wildly 
enthusiastic at the mention of their beloved moun- 
tains, and who greet me with cries of dobordan 
(“ Good day ’’) whenever I go near their headquarters, 
such is their delight at finding anyone who could 
address a few remarks to them in their own tongue. 
All the international troops have got on excellently 
together during their stay here, and not a few racial 
prejudices have been removed. The French have 
found the smart little Italians excellent fellows; 
the British Tommy Atkins may be found trying to 





CANEFA, 








speak Italian with more or less success; the soldiers 
of one nation salute the officers of another, as if they 
were of the same race. As for the shopkeepers of 
Canea, they have never done such a good business in 
their lives as during the last few months. From my 
experience of the Near East, I had expected to find 
nothing more comfortable than a wretched khan at 
Canea, with a common sleeping room and a garrison 
of fleas installed. But in the last few months a 
regular European hotel has sprung up, with a Corsican 
manager and a Spanish assistant, where I sat down 
to dinner with thirty-two Italian officers, and where 
—rare thing in the Balkan Peninsula—they actually 
give each fresh visitor the luxury of clean sheets. 
But this by no means exhausts the newly-developed 
resources of Canea. We have our Café Restaurant 
au Concert Européen, our Concert Monte Carlo, our 
Moulin Rouge, and our photographie au souvenir 
de Créte. Canea has now its variety theatre, where 
ample Italian and Levantine beauties nightly perform 
to crowded houses composed of every nationality in 
the world. In fact, here everything is cosmopolitan. 
Even the pet dog of Reuter’s correspondent is called 
le chien international by reason of its fondness for 
every officer of every great Power who will pay 
it attention! And another peculiarity of Canea over 
any other place in the world is that you can pay in 
any currency you please. No one ever takes the 
trouble to change money here. Greek silver—which 
you never see in Greece, but which is abundant here— 
Turkish medjidieh, English shillings and pence, 
French francs, Italian live, Russian roubles, Austrian 
gulden—all pass muster here without distinction. 
Even at the two European post-offices, the Austrian 
and the French—for the Turkish never delivers 
letters, and only exists for the sake of form—all 
sorts and conditions of coin are current, and the 
traveller can make himself misunderstood in a dozen 
languages. Never has there been such a trade in 
Canea as is flourishing at present under the flags of 
the five Powers—that of Germany has been hauled 
down since the Germans left—which still float (with 
that of the Crescent, alas!) on the mound above the 
ramparts of the Cretan capital. 

Canea is beginning at last to rise, phcenix-like, 
from the ashes of last year’s holocaust. A foreign 
Consul tells me that, when he arrived just after the 
ghastly scenes which filled all Europe with horror 
and raised in gory shape the eternal Cretan question 
once more, there was nothing but ruin in the 
Christian quarters of the town. For a striking 
proof, even if others were lacking, that the holocaust 
was organised and directed against the orthodox 
Greeks alone is the immunity of Mussulman houses 
from the flames and the protection of the Catholic 
Church by the Turkish troops, who calmly allowed 
the residence of the Greek archbishop to be de- 
stroyed. Now the Mussulmans have occupied the 
places of the Christians at Canea, and it will be a most 
difficult question how to get them out. It is generally 
agreed that nothing but a loan, guaranteed by the 
Powers or by some of them, will avail. But before that 
is done, Prince George must be installed. As to the 
popularity of his appointment, I have asked many 
opinions. The general view here is that even the 
majority of the Mussulmans as well as all the Chris- 
tians would welcome it, because they are all tired of 
the long struggle in the island. But whether the 
appointment of the Prince would ultimately mean 
union with Greece is rather a different matter. For 
there are not a few Cretans who believe that, after 
an experience of Western government, the people 
will not want annexation to a country where taxa- 
tion is so high and administration so bad. They 
will, in fact, prefer independence with its material 
advantages to union. Of course, as one distin- 
guished Cretan told me, “a daughter always loves 
her mother, however poor’’; but the example of the 
Italian-speaking communities of Austria, which do 
not in the least desire to purchase unity with Italy 
at the price of the heavy Italian taxes, points quite 
the other way. Oa one point, however, all who 
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favour Prince George's candidature are agreed—that 
before he comes the last Turkish soldier must leave 
the island, else his arrival will be merely the signal 
for a fresh outbreak. At present the Turkish sol- 
diers, distinguished from the European troops by 
their wretched dress, look on as silent spectators of 
what must be to them an extraordinary scene. In 
any case it would be necessary for the international 
troops to remain at least two years after the Prince’s 
arrival, so as to keep order in the island; so that 
the Ottoman forces would have no excuse for stay- 
ing. As for the two Turkish ships in Suda Bay, 
they are so rotten that they cannot move, and their 
bottoms are one mass of mussels and barnacles. 

I rode out the other day to visit the Christians, or 
“ Insurgents,” at the village of Aliakanou, eight miles 
away, close to Colonel Vassos’ old camp. The inter- 
national outposts are four miles out, and beyond 
that line no Mussulman’s life is safe. Evenan Italian 
soldier, wearing a fez, was nearly shot the other 
afternoon. But I was received with hospitality at 
the “Insurgents’"’ outpost, and offered wine and 
slices of cod-fish, for which all payment was refused. 
A ride through a lovely meadow of asphodel, 
recalling that of the Odyssey in sight of the magni- 
ficent White Mountains thickly covered with snow, 
brought me to the River Iardanos, which I forded 
and found myself in the midst of the first Christian 
village. Forty armed Cretans at once rushed to 
greet me and my naval companion from the “ Forte” 
in Suda Bay, chairs and a table were brought, and 
we were regaled on coffee and the huge Cretan 
oranges. Children presented bouquets of flowers, 
the warriors grouped themselves together to be 
photographed, and one of them, a cousin of Professor 
Jannaris of Scotland, discoursed fluent French on 
the affairs of Crete. Then we parted amid shouts of 
Zijyrw 7 ’AyyNa and rode back over the awful Turkish 
road—there is only one decent highway in the whole 
island, that to Suda—through the gruesome leper 
village outside the walls into Canea the picturesque. 


W. MILLER. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE STRENGTH OF ENGLAND.” 


Srr,—As preliminary to any discussion on “The Strength 
of England,” might it not be well to arrive at some definite 
understanding as to what national strength consists of ? Does 
it lie in wealth, commerce, vast territories, and armed power ? 
Or are all these things insufficient titles to “strength ” if not 
combined with a high moral standing? It seems to me that 
Englishmen of all parties are beginning to lose their excellent 
racial faculty for preserving the happy medium; that they are 
tending to rush headlong from one extreme to another ; and that 
in a laudable appreciation of the sufferings and demoralisation 
of a campaign, and with a laudable wish to check any outbreak 
of the merely vulgar Jingo spirit, they are beginning to pander 
to that morbid terror of war which may degrade a nation as 
physical cowardice degrades a man. 

England was once ruled by a man called Cromwell, and there 
were once some Savoy Protestants known as the Vaadois. The 
friendship of the Vaudois was of no use, whether immediate or 
contingent, so far as England was concerned. They were a 
poor and small sect, undergoing the process of extermination for 
the sake of their religion—only that and nothing more. I am 
not aware that Cromwell bargained “for value received,” but 
he was prepared to back words with deeds; and when he com- 
manded that the Vandois massacres should cease they did cease, 
for the simple reason that the responsible parties well knew that 
England was capable of drawing her sword for the martyred 
handful. Which was the stronger England—the England who 
saved the Vaudois, or the England who deserted the Armenians, 
whom she was bound to protect by every obligation that should 
be sacred before God and man? Was it the England whose 
alliance was intrigued for all over the Continent, or the England 
of the Concert of Europe—the England who was not only 
flouted by a barbarian ruler whom you, Sir, aptly designated as 
“an infamous brute,” but sent her warships to bombard those 
unhappy Christians who rose in arms against him ? 

“As to war,” wrote Edmund Burke more than a hundred 
years ago, “if it be the means of wrong and violence, it is the 
sole means of justice amongst nations. Nothing can banish it 
from the world. They who say otherwise, intending to impose 
upon others, do not impose upon themselves, But it is one of 





the greatest objects of human wisdom to mitigate those evils 
which we are unable to remove. . . . Speculative plunder; con- 
tingent spoil; future, long adjourned, uncertain booty; pillage 
which must enrich a late posterity, and which possibly may not 
reach to posterity at all; these, for any length of time, will 
never support a mercenary war. The people are in the right. 
The ecaleulation of profit in all such wars is false. On balancing 
the account of such wars, ten thousand hogsheads of sugar are 
purchased at ten thousand times their price. The blood of man 
should never be shed but to redeem the blood of man. It is well 
shed for our family, for our friends, for our God, for our 
country, for our kind. The rest is vanity; the rest is crime.” 
By a fine irony of fate, it was the city of Bristol, the old 
constituency of Edmund Burke, that was selected as the place 
for a recent Ministerial declaration to the effect that the same 
England that was willing—for fear of war—to see the last 
Armenian woman violated, and the last Armenian man butchered 
or tortured to death, was equally willing—for haid cash—to fight 
in China. The threat may not have been carried into effect. 
But the bare utterance of it by one of her Majesty's Ministers 
—when contrasted with British policy in the Near East—barely 
needs comment. When history comes to be written, the Greece 
of 1897—making her protest, committing her follies, taking her 
punishment, and seoring her moral triumph in Crete—will cut a 
bigger figure, so far as true “strength” is concerned, than the 
contemporary England that trembled at the thought of war on 
behalf of an ancient Christian nation, but could threaten war 
for the sake of her Birmingham goods and her exports of calico. 


—Your obedient servant, VINDICTUS 





SONG OF THE APRIL LARK 
(“CAN YR EHEDYDD”). 





N°s after dark night, 
IN The new day is begun, 
And his ladder of light 
The lark has uprear'd 
Against the high sun. 
Hark! his whistle is heard: 
Tirra-whee, tirralay! Day's begun. 


Where the day-spring was born,— 
Hark! now in the east 
How he rouses the morn, 
And wakens the bird 
And heartens the beast. 
’Tis his whistle is heard: 
Tirra-whee, tirra-lay! Day's begun. 


The black hours are over, 
The rosy shafts run, 
As he pipes, pretty lover! 
Till the dewy green sward, 
Every leaf, drinks the sun. 
Hark! his whistle is heard : 
Tirra-whee, tirra-lay / Day's begun. 
ERNEST Ruys. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





SHAKESPEARE’S Porms.* 


“ Vilia miretur ge ah mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua.” 


71TH this quotation from his favourite Ovid 
W Shakespeare introduced the “ first hair of his 
invention,” “ Venus and Adonis.” It is ridiculous to 
suppose he meant nothing by it; and if he meant 
anything, he meant that here was a poem which, 
though not likely to be popular, claimed to be 
genuinely inspired and to have the qualities of 
genuine inspiration, one of which would be per- 
manence. That “Venus and Adonis” did, as a 
matter of fact, achieve an immediate and con- 
siderable popularity is nothing to the point, 
Shakespeare could not have foreseen this; and 
his choice of motto indicates (1) that he thought 
it improbable, or, at most, a toss-up, and (2) that 
in any case he rested the poem’s claim on some- 
thing more than its popular qualities. 


* “The Poems of Shakespeare.” Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by George Wyndham. London: Methuen & Co, 
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If we pass on to the Sonnets we find a still 
deeper confidence in the permanent value of his 
work ; a confidence avowed, iterated, and reiterated. 
The Sonnets simply teem with challenges to Time 
and proud promises that these verses shall outlast 
him. 

Against this must be set, of course, the admitted 
fact that these boasts were the poetical fashion; 
were clichés, indeed, by the time Shakespeare came 
to use them, and at least as necessary a feature 
of the game as poor Petrarch’s long deceased woes. 
Spenser, Drayton, Daniel, and perhaps a dozen 
others of varying eminence, had promised their 
lady-loves this form of immortality. The type 
of it is fixed, if you choose, in Spenser's 


“One day I wrote her name upon the strand, 
But came the waves and washéd it away : 
Again I wrote it with a second hand, 
But came the tide and made my pains his prey. 
‘Vain man,’ said she, ‘thou dost in vain essay 
A mortal thing so to immortalise ; 
For I myself shall like to this decay, 
And eke my name be wipéd out likewise.’ 


‘Not so,’ quod I; ‘let baser things devise 

To die in dust; bat you shall live by fame: 
My verse your virtues rare shall eternise 

And in the heavens write your glorious name. 


Where, when as Death shall all the world subdue, 
Our love shall live and later life renew. 


The consent with which the Elizabethan 
sonneteers harped on this string and one or two 
others—a consent on which some stupid charges of 
plagiarism have of course been founded—may be 
explained, as Mr. Wyndham suggests, by a “ general 
conception of a verse-loving society divided into 
emulous coteries.” A poet, that is to say, would 
take the instrument and the theme from his rivals 
and endeavour in his variations to “ go one better.” 
And Mr. Wyndham appositely quotes Sidney’s 
prettily ironical comment on this particular practice 
of “eternising”’:—‘ Believe themselves” (ie. the 
poets)—so he conjures his readers—“ when they tell 
you they will make you immortal by their verses. 
Thus doing, your name shall flourish in the printers’ 
shops; thus doing, you shall be of kin to many a 
poetical Preface ; thus doing, you shall be most fair, 
most rich, most wise, most all, you shall dwell upon 
Superlatives.” 


But when the fashionable rage for “ eternising” 
has been allowed, something yet remains to besaid. A 
professed certainty of immortality is not (we have to 
admit) an infallible sign that the poet took himself 
seriously. Still it may bea sign—even as that which 
in a hundred writers may seem to us absurdly pre- 
tentious, in the hundred-and-first will be recognised 
as the calm confidence of a great mind. “No man 
ever lived,” says Mr. Swinburne, “ who had less title 
than Shakespeare to whatever blessing may be 
reserved for the poor in spirit. Not even Milton, not 
even Dante, had less right to say in appeal to God or 
man, ‘I am not high-minded.’ No man’s writings 
bear witness more unquestionable that he worked 
and waited with the haughty patience of self- 
assured expectation for the inevitable homage of 
mankind in centuries to come.” One may agree 
with Mr. Swinburne in the main, but (and 
here is my point) with the reservation that the 
chief evidence of this proud confidence is to 
be found in the Poems rather than the Plays. 
This, of course, is just what we might have expected : 
the necessity of pleasing “ our kind friends in front,” 
the populace, is one of the conditions of writing a 
play, and no playwright can get away from it. But 
there is surely plenty of evidence that Shakespeare 
recognised it, and never pretended to get away from 
it. Let any man compare the Sonnets with the 
Prologues and Epilogues of the Plays, and he will 
hardly deny that they exhibit Shakespeare in two 
very different attitudes towards popular criticism. 
It may be pressing the point too hard to detect a 
deliberate avowal of this difference in the famous 
sonnet beginning— 





“ Alas, ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gor’d my own ‘thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new. 


or a sub-intention in the line— 
* Now all is done, have what shall have no end.” 


Though if, with all good critics—with Words- 
worth, Rossetti, and Mr. Swinburne; with Gervinus, 
Professor Dowden, Mr. Tyler, and Mr. Wyndham— 
we believe that Shakespeare’s Sonnets express his 
own feelings in his own person, it follows that we 
believe Shakespeare to be speaking apologetically, 
in this passage, of his performances as an actor, if 
not as a playwright. But without this we have 
ground enough for contending that the Plays were 
intended for popular, the Poems for polite literature ; 
that in the Poems he appealed from the general 
taste to the taste of the critical few; that “ Vilia 
miretur vulgus, mihi flavus Apollo,” etc., might 
serve for the motto—the craftsman’s motto—of the 
Sonnets as well as of “Venus and Adonis;” and 
lastly, that had Shakespeare himself been asked on 
which, the Plays or the Poems, he preferred to set 
up his hope of immortality, he would have chosen 
the Poems. 


As a matter of history, though “Venus and 
Adonis” and “ Lucrece ” ran through several editions, 
the Sonnets missed the popular ear, Published in 1609, 
they were not reprinted until 1640: again they met 
with no great attention. It was not until 1780 that 
Malone’s researches gave them a third chance. 
Steevens in 1766 had flatly refused to reprint them, 
on the ground that “ the strongest Act of Parliament 
that could be framed would fail to compel readers 
into their service.” Mr. Leslie Stephen the other 
day proposed, half seriously, that all books which 
failed to achieve a second edition within (I think it 
was) a hundred years should, at the end of that time, 
suffer extinction. It is worth remarking that, had 
Mr. Stephen's rule been in force, the Sonnets on 
which Shakespeare rested his highest hopes of im- 
mortality would only be preserved to us through the 
popularity, the reflected importance, of works which 
he esteemed less. Their supernatural beauty has 
penetrated men’s minds at length. Our grandfathers 
thought and spoke of Shakespeare as the king of 
dramatists: we think first and speak of him first as 
a miracle among poets. Is not the difference mainly 
accounted for by the spell laid upon modern minds 
by these disinterred and magical Sonnets ? 


They have cast—and must cast—“ Venus and 
Adonis” and “ Lucrece” into the shade; but only 
by comparison—for in fact they have heightened the 
beauty of both. Remove the Sonnets, and “ Venus 
and Adonis” and “ Lucrece”’ become experiments 
only —experiments in phrase- making, in fitting 
beauty to beautiful speech—but experiments still, 
missing their final justification. Add the Sonnets, 
and you have for your reverent study the complete 
development, flower and fruit, of Shakespeare’s 
poetical genius. In the Narrative Poems you have 
all the appetite for Beauty, the lovely language 
playing upon all that the eye sees, hovering at times 
in the penumbra of the soul— 

“Had I no eyes but ears, my ears would love 
That inward beauty and invisible . . 


but scarcely reaching to that highest gift of all in 
poetry : that which (as Mr. Bridges wrote, the other 
day) “sets poetry above all the other arts; I mean 
the power of concentrating all the far-reaching 
resources of language on one point, so that a single 
and apparently effortless expression rejoices the 
esthetic imagination at the moment when it is 
most expectant and exacting, and at the same time 
astonishes the intellect with a new aspect of truth.” 
This is the supreme achievement of the Sonnets. 
Let those who would study both the potentiality 
and the achievement take Mr. Wyndham’s “ Intro- 
duction” to help them. They will find no surer, no 
more scrupulous and delicate guide. A.T.Q.C. 
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REVIEWS. 
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THE GENESIS OF A DOGMA. 

Tue Monrog Doctrine. By W. F. Reddaway, B.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 

i ye little book before us is an expanded and partly 
recast version of an essay written in competition 

for the Members’ Prize at Cambridge in 1896. It is 

the outcome of a good deal of careful research into 
original authorities, including a number of un- 
published documents in the Record Office; and it 
is so condensed as to be rather hard reading—in- 
deed, those readers who do not carry the political 
history of America in their heads will probably find 
some reference to larger books needed to make it 
fully intelligible. But it analyses in a very careful 
and effective manner the genesis and growth of that 
famous doctrine which was put to so unexpected 
an application by President Cleveland’s famous 

Venezuela message just before the Christmas of 

1895. Briefly, Mr. Reddaway finds reason to believe 

that the Monroe Doctrine was not devised by Presi- 

dent Monroe at all, but by John Quincy Adams, his 

Secretary of State, and his successor at the White 

House. It was devised—as is well-known—to meet 

a special need, and it was, on the whole, a limita- 

tion of the foreign policy of the Union rather than 

the basis of a forward movement. 

The inconvenience and danger of the presence of 
France and Spain respectively as neighbours had 
been very early felt by the people of the Union. 
France was got rid of by the Louisiana purchase ; 
Spain, first by the occupation of “ West Florida” 
(from the Apalachicola River to the east bank of the 
Mississippi), and then by the purchase—or convey- 
ance—of both “ Floridas” from Ferdinand VIL, 
whose domestic troubles compelled his compliance. 
Moreover, a feeling that the manifest destiny of 
America was to be occupied by the citizens of the 
Union had long been growing up. At the same time, 
there was a possibility that the Union might be 
involved by its Republicanism in European compli- 
eations through sympathy with the Greeks and 
other oppressed nationalities of Europe. So when 
Canning, in his opposition to the Holy Alliance, tried 
to get the Union to agree to join a conference on the 
revolted colonies of Spain, American statesmen were 
drawn several ways. They were not quite certain 
how England would behave eventually, seeing that 
Canning’s predecessor had been Castlereagh: they 
wished to avoid running counter to Washington's 
farewell advice, and getting involved in European 
enterprises; and, at the same time, they knew that 
foreign Powers were most inconvenient neighbours, 
restricting freedom of trade and transit, and they 
had a dispute pending with Russia as to the owner- 
ship of the Pacific coast. So President Monroe's 
Message defined their position: the Union would look 
on any attempt to recover the revolted Spanish 
colonies as an unfriendly act, and European Powers 
must understand that America was not open for 
further colonisation. 

Mr. Reddaway thinks from a careful examination 
of documents and an estimate of probabilities that 
the passages in the Message formulating the doctrine 
were the work of Quincy Adams, the New England 
doctrinaire and publicist, rather than of President 
Monroe, who was no lawyer nor abstract reasoner. 
He has no difficulty in showing that the United 
States played fast and loose with the doctrine after- 
wards—partly because the fact that the slaveholders 
used it to further territorial extension and the 
extension of slavery made it unpopular at the 
North. And he points out that it is clearly no 
part of the public law of the Union, still less of 
international law. But we think he overlooks its 


uses. American statesmen like a principle to reason 
from, being almost to a man trained lawyers: and 
the Monroe Doctrine is convenient on occasion— 
Suppose, for example, that Spain 


and salutary. 


were to sell Cuba to the German Emperor, or that 
the same potentate were to secure a Kiao-Chau in 
Guatemala: it would be eminently desirable in the 
general interest to prevent the foundation of a 
German official-ridden, militarist colony in the New 
World—a colony which might, moreover, discrimi- 
nate in favour of German goods. But, except as a 
matter of abstract right, what reason could be 
found that would convince a publicist ? The doctrine 
seems to us a useful maxim of policy—especially in 
these days of scramble for territory. Disintegrate 
it as you please, it embodies the Republican mission 
which the States have claimed for themselves, and 
we shall not condemn it because it has been misused 
against ourselves. 


SACERDOTALISTS AND SCHOLARS, 


MINISTERIAL PriestHOOD. With an Appendix upon Roman 
Criticism of Anglican Orders. By R. C. Moberly, D.D. 
London : John Murray. 

Sr. Paut’s EpistLe TO THE EPHESIANS: A PRACTICAL 
Exposition. By Charles Gore, M.A., D.D. London: 
John Murray. 

THESE two books are taken together for a reason 

that will appear presently. Meanwhile, we have to 

remark that they have the characteristic qualities 
of their respective authors. Canon Moberly’s book is 
the more laboured ; it has, indeed, something which 
may be described as scholastic formalism both in its 
style and in its arguments, and a certain dialectical 
strenuousness which is more at home in logic 
than in historical or literary criticism. It is not by 
any means an easy book to read; in form it is 
neither flowing nor persuasive, but rather repre- 
sents a slow and somewhat heavy movement of 
thought to which metaphysics and deductive 
reasoning are more congenial than literature or 
the analytical process of criticism and _ science. 
Canon Gore, on the other hand, has a quicker, a 
more vivid and sympathetic intelligence. He taxes the 
attention less, while he helps the reader more, speaks 
more clearly, and, in general, writes as one who wants 
to persuade men to think as he thinks, and who, 
therefore, studiously dwells within the region of the 
clear and interesting and intelligible. The books 
differ in the conditions of their origin as much as 
in the qualities of their respective authors. Theone 
bas grown out of the prelections of the Professor's 

Chair, the other out of the exercises of a more 

popular and a more definitely religious assembly. 

But these superficial differences only help one to 

feel more distinctly the fundamental agreement 

alike as regards attitude of mind, historical method, 
and ecclesiastical beliefs. 

The real reason why these two books have been 
here placed together is this: they represent the 
attitude of what may be termed the later High 
Churchman to the older, the riper, and more typical 
Anglican scholarship, which was so extensively con- 
cerned with the problem as to the origin and primitive 
organisation of the Church. The books abound in 
evidences that this party does not like either the at- 
titude or the conclusions of the older more sober and 


,objective scholarship. The most interesting feature - 


in Caton Moberly’s book is his criticism of Lightfoot ; 
in Cenon Gore's is his criticism of Hort. Canon 
Moberly believes “that Bishop Lightfoot’s famous 
utterance upon the Christian ministry” (i.e. his 
essay on “The Christian Ministry” in his Com- 
mentary on Philippians) “has been on the whole 
very misleading”; and so he devotes himself to a 
criticism of what he regards as the assumptions 
which make it so dangerous because so ambiguous. 
Canon Gore, on the other hand, concludes a critical 
note—which is all the more significant that it is lack- 
ing in deliberation and reserve—on what we are 
inclined to regard as the most cautious, , dis- 
passionate and ,characteristic of all the posthumous 
works of Hort ‘thus, “ Not even Dr. Hort’s reputation 
for soundness of judgment could stand against many 





posthumous publications such as ‘The Christian 
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Ecclesia.’” It is to something more than a striking 
coincidence that we owe this almost simultaneous 
criticism of these two most competent and repre- 
sentative scholars by two perfectly independent 
members of the same theological school. One point 
is certainly not open to question. Lightfoot and 
Hort were the two most learned English divines of 
their own day, which was also in great part ours, and 
within their own communion no two men have de- 
servedly been more admired or more trusted, or by 
their special work have exercised more influence. 
They never in any of their researches ceased to be 
Anglicans, or in any of their arguments or conclusions 
forgot that they were both scholars and divines, 
The only scholar of their day who had any claim to 
be placed alongside them, both as regards the sub- 
jects he studied and the method he pursued, was 
the late Dr. Hatch. And of him we may say that 
though inferior in scholarship to Lightfoot, he was 
yet his superior in independence and originality of 
mind, and his equal in rigour of scientific method 
and skill of critical analysis and deduction; and 
though he was, perhaps, inferior to Hort in rigid 
accuracy and scrupulous care not to go beyond his evi- 
dence, he was yet superior to him in a certain lucidity 
of mind that made him one of the indisputable 
masters of historical exposition and criticism. His 
eminence and originality have been recognised on 
the Continent even more than at home, and we may 
measure his influence by the recognition he has 
received from almost every Continental writer who 
has dealt with the questions or the periods that 
occupied his mind. And what is characteristic of 
the books now before us is their common attitude of 
protest against the method and the conclusions of 
this older and ampler and more scientific Anglican 
scholarship. 

Of course it can also be said of both Light- 
foot and Hort, that they have, in their respective 
fields exercised marked influence on European 
scholarship — a thing which cannot be said of 
either of the critics whose work is now before 
us. They write for a narrower circle and a more 
special purpose; and make too many assump- 
tions that might be granted by their provincial 
audiences, but must be questioned at the very 
threshold by every wider and less prepossessed 
constituency. We could quite well understand this 
attitude to Hatch; but we think the way in which 
he has been answered a small compliment to those 
who have considered the answer conclusive, though 
we are glad to acknowledge the kind and appreciative 
tone of Canon Moberly to a scholar from whom he 
differs so profoundly. But it is a different matter 
with the other two scholars, who have hitherto been 
recognised and trusted as within their respective 
spheres masters indeed. On the loyalty to their 
own Church the most acrid suspicion could not cast 
adoubt. Their competence is not open to question, 
and the grounds on which they are criticised now 
make the criticism all the more significant for the 
positions of the men who urge it. Thus Canon 
Moberly formulates some half dozen propositions 
which belong to what he calls “the unconscious 
substructure of the Bishop’s essay.” These pro- 
positions we cannot give in detail, but they concern 
such things as the meaning of the words “ sacrifice” 
and “priesthood,” the relation of the ministry to 
the Church and the Church to the ministry, the 
relation of a corporate or universal to a specialised 
priesthood, and the processes by which the Church 
moves from a plurality of units to an articulate unity. 
He says that these propositions are not asserted 
as propositions by Bishop Lightfoot; they are 
implicit rather than explicit in the essay. But does 
he not see that what he terms the “characteristic 
assumptions” of many minds are not here pre- 
suppositions that determined Lightfoot’s attitude to 
his material? They—or, rather, the main portion 
of them, for they have not all the same value or 
special applicability to the work criticised—are 
rather deductions which his presentation of his 











material tends to force upon the minds of his 
readers. In other words, they are not assumptions 
at all; they do not determine the interpretation of 
his material, but they follow by logical implication 
from the material he has interpreted. They are 
inferences rather than premisses, deductions due to 
the rational processes which the study of the essay 
starts in the intellect of thestudent. They areall the 
more significant on this account, and the criticism of 
Canon Moberly only brings home to us with new 
cogency the purport of the late Bishop's masterly 
analysis of his historical data and his presentation 
of the historical process of organisation. 

The Canon’s criticism is made the more significant 
by his definition of his own standpoint. It is not 
presuppositions or assumptions in the abstract that 
he objects to in the historical student; it is only to 
those he finds in Lightfoot's essay, and to their im- 
plicit presence there. His own principles he regards 
as legitimate assumptions necessary to the very in- 
vestigation which is to prove them. And so he says: 
“ But if, as I must submit, everything in a matter of 
this kind—even the meaning of the evidence— 
depends upon the mental presuppositions with which 
the evidence is approached, it is necessary to plead 
for a more explicit recognition of this most important 
principle of truth.” The meaning of this is not to 
be mistaken. He holds that in historical criticism it 
is “the presuppositions themselves” which “are really 
illuminative,” and he asks that “ the interpretation of 
the text of the New Testament should be throughout 
theological as well as exegetical.” And so he argues 
that “the reading of history in which great vital 
facts, like the Incarnate Life, or the nature and 
meaning of the Church of Christ, are contained, 
does and must always so essentially depend upon the 
fundamental convictions of the reader, that for the 
adequate interpretation of the written history 
correct mental presuppositions and principles are as 
indispensable as is a scholarly fidelity to the letter 
of the text.” All this is inte: ely interesting. It 
is practically a claim that the only persons capable 
of interpreting the evidences are persons whose 
minds are already made up. This may be a very 
blunt way of stating the point, but it is none the 
less perfectly accurate. The principle would put out 
of court every investigator who came to the case 
without the presuppositions which Canon Moberly 
regards as vital. It would have a very curious 
effect upon historical discussion, would disqualify 
some of those who have made the most valuable 
contributions to the history of the organisation of 
the Church. But its real significance is the glimpse 
it affords into the author’s own mind, especially as 
to the impossibility of satisfying him by any inquiries 
which do not start from the acceptance of the 
principles which he has formulated. “It is the old 
ideas, commonplaces of the thought and faith of the 
Church, to which insight belongs. Their expression 
may be modified by criticism; but criticism can 
neither supplant nor dispense with them.” 

It isa great matter that Canon Moberly has had the 
courage to make this point so clear and so emphatic. 
The historical student can now know the precise 
value of his work, and deal with it as a question in 
dogmatic construction. Even from this point of 
view we might have much to say on this book, but 
must content ourselves with saying very little. His 
idea of unity and his distinction of a unity gained 
by degrees from below and unity as revealed, or as 
inherent from above, could only be discussed by 
carrying us beyond our present limits; but one 
thing we may say, that it seems to us that the least 
inherent of all unities, the most clearly from below 
as distinguished from above, is that based on what 
is termed “ Orders.” That is not a spiritual unity ; 
it is not a unity from the Head downwards, nor 
from the body outwards, but from the organs 
inwards. It is as if the organs unified the body 
rather than the body the organs, and the attempt 
to make the organs basal has been the root of all 
great divisions. If Episcopacy be made the condition 
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not only of the Church's well-being but of its 
very being, it means that where Episcopacy is not 
the Church cannot be; and that, therefore, the 
action of the Head is made dependent on the 
existence and operation of the organs rather than 
the functions and place of the organs made depen- 
dent on the Head. The result is that societies 
without an Episcopate cease to be in any sense 
“Churches.” But this involves a converse—Are 
Churches that have bishops all valid to each other ? 
There is a Methodist Episcopal Church in America, 
but to the Anglican its bishops are without orders. 
It may have preachers, but it has no clergy; it may 
be a body or denomination, but it is no Church. 
Then is the Anglican, though Episcopal, a Church to 
the Roman, with an Episcopate and a priesthood that 
can be recognised ? What does the recent controversy 
between the archbishops and bishops of these two 
Churches signify? Rome says, the Papacy is neces- 
sary not only to the well-being but to the being of 
the Church. Where the Pope is not acknowledged, 
there the Church has no being; all is irregular, the 
orders invalid, and all the mercies recéived,“ uncoven- 
anted.”” Without the Pope there is no bishop, and 
the Anglican in the eye of Rome stands just as the 
Methodist bishop stands in the eye of the Anglican. 
This is not a theory of unity, but only of division, 
and the division becomes more marked and more 
absolutely untenable when Canon Moberly is asked 
to apply his own principles. One of the authors he 
quotes most approvingly is the late Dr. Milligan, 
but how can he say that Dr. Milligan was in any 
sense a priest, or in any sense a bishop, or the 
Church to which he belonged a corporate part of the 
Church of Christ? There is much in Canon Moberly’s 
book that impres-es one with his intellectual sincerity 
and even severity, but we can hardly describe his 
book otherwise than as a laboured defence of an im- 
possible position or a stupendous superstructure built 
upon a foundation of unproved and, so far as history 
is concerned, unprovable assumptions. 

But we have been too long detained from the 
other volume. It is full of interest, as all Canon 
Gore’s books are. There is an actuality, a livingness 
about them, due to the intensity of his own life and 
the way in which he absorbs into himself the life 
about him. His courage is admirable, and the 
directness with which he can say the thing he 
means is also excellent. We therefore feel the more 
interest in his criticism of Dr. Hort, especially as we 
regard Dr. Hort’s book as the most exhaustive and 
analytical in its treatment of its complex matter, 
the most distinguished by insight and by true 
historical as well as Biblical exegesis on the 
subject of the Church in the New Testament, 
that has for many years issued from the English 
press. The point on which he seizes for special 
animadversion is Hort’s sentence—“ There is no 
trace in Scripture of a formal commission of 
authority for government from Christ Himself.” 
Canon Gore meets this with the case of Peter 
(Matthew xvi., 18, 19), but that seems to us no answer 
at all, for if the address is to Peter as representative 
of the Apostles, the Apostles themselves are not 
simply representatives of the Church, but are for 
the moment the Church itself, and it is to the 
Church, therefore, that the great commission is 
given. Unless it be so taken we do not see how it 
is possible to avoid an argument and a conclusion 
that would hand Canon Gore over, bound hand and 
foot, to the tender mercies of the See of Peter. That, 
of course, is no argument against the truth of the 
exegesis; only against its relevancy or cogency in 
his mouth. But it also brings out the superficiality 
and formality of his conception of the Church. To 
Hort the Church of the New Testament was a 
“ discipular society "’; to Canon Gore it is an eccles- 
iastical institution, or formal polity; and _ this 
fundamental difference makes the views really 
incommensurable. That so slender and impatient 
a note could invalidate the large and careful in- 
duction of Dr. Hort seems to us inconceivable. 





The matter has been taken up in the Guardian 
by a scholar and a friend of the late Professor, 
and Mr. Gore, with his usual frank courage, 
has developed and maintained his thesis. But 
the controversy only throws into greater relief 
the position with which this review opened. We 
are face to face with a scholarship which will be 
satisfied with no deductions of scientific criticism 
that contradict in the region of Church history its 
fundamental assumption. 

We shall watch with interest the working of this 
leaven within the party, whose spokesmen have thus 
so significantly and undesignedly agreed. 


OUR “LITTLE WARS.” 


Tue INDIAN FrontreER War. By Lionel James. London: 
William Heinemann. 

CAMPAIGNING ON THE Upper NILE AND NIGER. By 
Seymour Vandeleur, D.S.O. Lieutenant, Scots Guards. 
London: Methuen & Co. 


Yet another book on the recent fighting with the 
Pathan tribes. This one is mainly concerned with 
the expedition to Tirab, but also describes the opera- 
tions of General Elles’s force against the Mohmands. 
The author was Reuter’s special correspondent, and 
his narrative professes to be nothing more than “a 
rough diary of a campaign... a brief description 
of those scenes of the frontier drama at which the 
author was present.” He seems to have seen all 
that was best worth seeing, and is able to describe 
it with singular vividness and force. He can use 
the pencil, too, as well as the pen; for the book 
is illustrated by a number of admirable drawings, 
reproduced from the Graphic, from war-sketches 
made by him. It is a pity that in bringing together 
such good materials into book-form more pains has 
not been taken. Misprints and trifling slips abound. 
The style is often careless, and sometimes suggestive 
of the telegram. Words are used in unrecognised 
senses, ¢.g. “ transpired” (p. 112), “ advancement” (p. 
212). Comments of later date are introduced into 
the diary of a particular day without any intima- 
tion that they do not belong to it. There is one 
chapter, describing the events in the Mamund Valley, 
which someone else must have written, unless the 
author—like Sir Boyle Roche's bird—can be in two 
places at once; but the difference of authorship is 
not mentioned. It is to be hoped that the book will 
be carefully revised in a second edition, for it well 
deserves a permanent place among military records. 
The maps might be made larger and clearer with 
advantage. 

Newspaper correspondents are apt to be severe 
critics of the operations they watch. They see 
the mischances, they hear the complaints, and 
do not make enough allowance for the diffi- 
culties of the commander. Mr. James is an 
exception. He fully appreciates the arduousness 
of the task which Sir William Lockhart was 
called upon to undertake, and vindicates his 
conduct throughout. He says the Government of 
India “chose to equip the force with an inefficient 
transport.” This charge is hardly made good; but 
whatever the quality, the quantity of transport was 
so vast as almost to paralyse movement in such a 
country. “On the day the first shot was fired on the 
Changru Kotal there were no fewer than 43,810 
transport animals attached to the Tirah Expedi- 
tionary Force.” Their drivers and the other 
followers formed a mass of non-combatants equal to 
the number of fighting men. The whole had to be 
fed, and to make their way through a country of 
unspeakable difficulty and quite unknown, and they 
had to be guarded against tribesmen many of whom 
had been trained in our own service and were armed 
with our own weapons. In the advance it was found 
that, “ beautiful skirmishers and rifle-shots as the 
enemy are, they are very careful of their skins, and 
have no wish to expose themselves to punishment 
either by artillery or close-quarter fighting.” But 
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advance had always to be followed by retirement, 
and then the enemy became bolder and pressed upon 
the rear-guards. If a soldier was badly wounded, 
four other men had to carry him, and another to 
carry their rifles; so that six men were withdrawn 
from the ranks. That under such conditions, and 
with winter close at hand, General Lockhart should 
have succeeded in carrying out his programme says 
much for his own skill and determination, and for 
the behaviour of his troops. Their total loss in 
killed and wounded was 1,050 men, or about three 
per cent. “And what good came of it at last?” 
What was the effect produced on the tribesmen ? 
They learnt that their country could be 
penetrated and traversed in all directions. During 
the occupation of Tirah the tribes that would not 
pay their fines had their homes burnt, their stores of 
grain and fodder consumed, their walnut groves up- 
rooted and ringed ; and they themselves had to live 
as fugitives in the mountains. The last to submit 
were the Zakka Khels, “the thieves of the thieves,” 
guerilla robbers by profession, whose valley is a bare 
and rocky wilderness. These men had everything to 
lose by disarmament, and little to lose otherwise. 
But other clans were found to be first-rate culti- 
vators, tilling a rich soil, and it may be hoped that 
in future they will set their faces against any action 
which would provoke a fresh invasion. 

“It will take many years, more years than one 
eares to think of, for the Afridi to live down the 
memory of the last two months. And as he recovers 
from the blow, and waxes strong again, he will never 
feel towards us as he has felt hitherto. Never again 
can we hope to see Zakka Khel boys falling in as a 
mission wends its way to Kabul, falling in and 
saluting in correct military attitude, proud in the 
connection of their fathers with our service.” But 
it is rash to foretell the workings of the Pathan 
mind. When Sir William Lockhart left Peshawur 
the other day, after the final settlement with the 
tribes, the Afridi jirgah gave him a hearty farewell, 
and a Zakka Khel declared the intention of his tribe 
to fight side by side with the British against the 
enemies of England. 

Those who fear that the British fibre is not what 
it used to be may be reassured by books like Lieu- 
tenant Vandeleur’s. Theauthor is one of many who 
gladly exchange the luxuries of home service for the 
hardships and risks of tropical Africa. And in his 
case this is not merely from love of adventure. While 
a keen sportsman and an ardent soldier, his chief 
interest seems to have lain in mapping the coun- 
try, and the excellent maps attached to this 
volume testify to the work he has done. He went 
to Uganda in 1894, was sent on to Unyoro, and took 
part in a reconaissance down the Nile from Lake 
Albert to the rapids below Dufile. There were no 
dervishes there, but the natives, who “ wear little 
or no clothes, and have no wants except beads 
and iron wire,” proved of uncertain temper. In the 
spring of 1895, Kabarega, the ex-King of Unyoro, 
made a raid into the country. An expedition was 
sent against him, but failed, and of the four British 
officers two were severely wounded (one died). A 
second and stronger expedition fared better, but 
Kabarega did not allow himself to be brought to bay. 
He had formidable allies. The pursuing force had 
to ford swamps and rivers, carrying their Hotchkiss 
gun. “ The carriage was dragged through the swamp 
under water most of the time. One or more croco- 
diles were lying in the passags through the papyrus, 
and two men were bitten about a hundred yards 
behind me. When the whole force had got across it 
was discoverd that, altogether, six men had been 
seized, and three of these were frightfully lacerated 
above the knee, and ultimately succumbed to their 
wounds from blood poisoning.” The author felt 
excusably uneasy when he was sent that same even- 
ing to ascertain by actual trial whether another 
broad sheet of water was or was not fordable. An 
expedition against the Wa- Nandi followed, to punish 
them for the murder of an English trader and his 





party. Nandi lies to the east of Uganda, on the 
road to the coast, and its people have a high reputa- 
tion as fighting men among their neighbours. They 
fully justified it by their determined attack on the 
main expeditionary force. This consisted of 250 
Sudanese soldiers with a Maxim gun, and some 
Waganda irregulars. Part of it guarded the camp; 
the rest had advanced to cover the return of a 

patrol. “Only a few natives could be seen on the 

ridge, and it was with astonishment we suddenly 

saw acrowd of about 500 coming over the top of 
the hill at great speed, apparently excellently organ- 
ised, and formed in three sides of a square, above 
which a dense thicket of long-bladed spears flashed 
in the sunlight. Wheeling to the left as if by some 
common impulse, on they came in spite of a Maxim 
gun posted behind the river, and charged down 
with tremendous dash on to the force which was 
some way up the slope on the east bank, and which 
closed up as well as it could to face the impending 
attack. It was a critical moment, but luckily the 
Sudanese stood firm, and as the great mass of 
natives approached closer the heavy fire began to 
tell... . It was a splendid charge, and, if continued 
for thirty yards or so more, would have been a success- 
fulone” ; but the fire proved too much for them, and 
they scattered in all directions, leaving the ground iq 
strewn with their big shields and spears. 

Returning to England in the summer of 1896, 

Lieut. Vandeleur joined the Niger Expedition which 
went out at the end of that year. He gives an ex- 
cellent account of Sir George Goldie’s singularly well- 
managed operations, including the capture of Bida 
and liorin. Besides having charge of a Maxim, he 
was surveying officer of the force, and made plans of 
both these places. It was rare good fortune for him, 
after witnessing the charge of the Wa-Nandi on the 
Sudanese, to be present at the encounters between 
the Hausas and the horsemen of Nupe. Lieut. 
Vandeleur pronounces the Hausas “ the best fighting 
material in Africa,” and the steadiness with which 
four companies of them retired across a watercourse 
to their camp near Bida, threatened and pressed by 
an enemy estimated at 20,000 to 30,000, goes far to 
justify his opinion. It is formed, too, with full 
knowledge of the qualities of the Sudanese. Unfor- 
tunately, Hausas and Sudanese alike have one weak- 
ness: they cannot resist loot. Besides recording his 
own experience, the author touches upon earlier 
incidents in the countries he is dealing with, and the 
European questions pending there. He quotes 
McQueen's remarkable prediction (in 1821) of a 
French advance from Senegal down the Niger, and 
his insistence on the importance of Bussa. Sir 
George Goldie contributes an interesting introduction 
to the volume, in which he lays stress upon the 
essential unity of the whole Sudan, east and west, 
the contrast between the fine country of the interior 
and the swamps of the coast, and the absolute 
barrier which slave-raiding presents to any improve- 
ment in the condition of the people. The book is 
pleasantly written, and is well illustrated from 
sketches and photographs, in addition to the maps 
already mentioned. 



































CRANFORD REDIVIVUS. 


CranFrorp. By Mrs. Gaskell. Illustrated by T. H. Robinson, 
London: Bliss, Sands & Co. 

Cranrorp. By Mrs. Gaskell. Illustrations by H. M. Brock, 
London : Service & Paton. 

CraNnForD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With which is included “The 
Moorland Cottage.” With Introduction by W. Robertson 
Nicoll. London: Ward, Lock & Co. 


AUTHORS may be divided, as a rule, into those who 
have written one book and those who have written 
many, but Mrs. Gaskell is of the few who can claim 
notice on both accounts. “ Ruth,” “ Mary Barton,” 
and “ Wives and Daughters” are still read with 
admiration in large circles, but “Cranford” has a 
niche to itself in the temple of fame. The book, 
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moreover, is not only a classic—that is, one with 
which we assume that our friends are acquainted—it 
has been, almost more frequently than any other 
novel, republished, bought, and presumably read. 
The earliest, and in some ways the most pleasing, of 
the many groups of reprints lately issued, the 
Christmas volumes of Messrs. Macmillan, associated 
with the graceful pen of Mr. Hugh Thomson, has 
been named “ The Cranford Series”; and three re- 
vivals of the book have been produced during the 
last few months—from Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co., 
with illustrations by T. H. Robinson; from Messrs 
Service & Paton, with illustrations by H. M. Brock ; 
from Messrs Ward, Lock & Co., with an interesting 
portrait and a prefatory note by Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll. The last contains also a reprint of the very 
sentimental “‘ Moorland Cottage.” 

Everyone feels at home in “Cranford,” that fortress 
of the Amazons, where “ economy was always elegant 
and money-spending always vulgar and ostentatious,” 
where card-playing—-for threepenny points—was the 
most serious business of life, and where all the 
inhabitants “ clattered home in their pattens, under 
the guidance of a lantern-bearer, about nine o'clock 
at night.” Their regulations on the matter of 
fashions were exceedingly simple, for, as they 
sensibly remarked, “ What does it signify how we 
dress at Cranford, where everybody knows us?” and 
again, “ What does it signify how we dress elsewhere, 
where nobody knows us?” Gentlemen were rare in 
the village and, except in a few special cases, their 
visits were not encouraged, for you never can tell 
what might happen, and “it argued great natural 
credulity in a woman if she could not keep herself 
from being married.” 

Our concern, it should be remembered, is with the 
society of Cranford, and the circle was indeed 
exclusive ; though its official leader, the fat and 
honourable Mrs. Jamieson, did pay ex-milliner Miss 
Betty Barker “ the gratifying compliment" of sleep- 
ing through a social evening in her very comfortable 
arm-chair. It was probably in memory of this rash 
condescension that she afterwards cut her sister, Lady 
Glenmire, for marrying that dreadful Mr. Hoggins, 
whose name alone was enough to banish him from 
polite circles; and as Miss Jenkyns remarked, with 
her pretty wit, “it would have been no better if he 
had changed it to Piggins.” 

Miss Deborah Jenkyns, indeed, sturdy champion 
of Dr. Johnson, was the real prop and director of 
Cranford exclusiveness and decorum, though even 
she once forgot herself so far as to declare that 
Major Gordon's arm was in its “ proper place” round 
Jessie Brown's waist. Miss Deborah was very seldom 
off her guard, and it was noticeable that when she 
died “ something of the clear knowledge of the strict 
code of gentility went out. As Miss Pole oks:rved, 
‘As most of the ladies of Cranford were elderly 
spinsters or widows without children, if we did not 
relax a little, and become less exclusive, by-and-by 
we should have no society at all.’” 

It is impossible, indeed, to avoid the terrible sus- 
picion, not to be lightly entertained of any Cranford 
lady, that Miss Pole in reality needed but little 
urging to goanywihere. She was incorrigibly curious, 
and a very good hand at conversational embroidery. 
It was she to whom the somewhat doubtful adven- 
ture must be accredited of meeting the conjuréer, 
Signor Brunoni, on the inn stairs, 

Other things happened after the death of Miss 
Jenkyns, notably the attainment of greater dignity 
by her sweet and humble sister Matilda, commonly 
known as Miss Matty, the most carefully drawn 
character in the book. The echoes of her love 
affair, and her silent faithfulness to that sturdy 
yeoman, Thomas Holbrook, who refused letters in 
which he was addressed Fsq., and keenly enjoyed 
the best literature, are touched with a tender sym- 
pathy which it would be difficult to match. Miss 
Matty was a foolish old woman who could not spell 
and believed whatever she was told; but her heart 
was very warm and very brave. There were occasions, 





moreover, on which her sympathy lent her surprising 
intelligence. A visit to the lover she had rejected 
long years ago, at the bidding of an exclusive family, 
suggested regrets which at once took the practical 
shape of allowing her faithful servant maid “a 
follower.” Always loyal to her sister's traditions, 
she yet contrived to soften and sweeten them with 
a litrle humanity. 

We have noticed the rarity of men in “Cranford,” 
and undoubtedly they are “so in the way in the 
house.” But, as might be expected, the favoured 
few who stormed the fortress were allowed 
unwonted privileges, and became the centre of 
feminine interest. There was Major Brown, whose 
vulgar preference for “ Boz” over Dr. Johnson was 
even forgiven; the gentle Signor Brunoni, who could 
not manage a shying horse; and “ poor Peter,” after- 
wards Aga Jenkyns, who proved a veritable deus er 
machind, One after another they smoothed these 
gentle ladies’ prejudices, broke down a certain 
measure of their reserve, and delighted them with 
impossible stories of romance and adventure. 
“Cranford” is the direct successor of “ Little 
Peddlington,” and challenges comparison with “ Our 
Village.” It immeasurably surpasses the former in 
human interest, and the latter in polished humour. 
Miss Mitford’s clever self-criticism, however, might 
be adopted without reserve by Mrs. Gaskell :—“ Of 
course, I shall copy as closely as I can nature and 
Miss Austen, keeping, like her, to genteel country 
life . . . but, I am afraid, with more of sentiment 
and less of humour.” 

Of the miniature novelists Jane Austen remains 
supreme, but “ Cranford,” though on a lower plane, 
may also stand a little aside. Sentiment is its 
strength as well as its weakness; it is distinguished 
from other similar work by the deft blending of 
light satire and deep feeling. Here, as in all the 
best woman’s work, the outlook is frankly feminine, 
and much of the charm is due to an easy rapidity of 
change from mood to mood. 


SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 


Tue Lire oF Sir Stamrorp Rarries. By Demetrius 
Charles Boulger. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. 
London : Horace Marshall. 


Tus biography is singularly happy in its subject, 
but less happy in its treatment. Hardly has epic or 
romance in celebration of its hero commanded 
material, in the way of both plot and accessories, 
more picturesque and,.adventurous than is supplied 
by the subject of this biography in his rapid 
career from a humble clerkship to a foremost 
place in the creation and administration of 
British empire in the Far East, united with a dis- 
tinguished place in the scholarship of those lands. 
The romance of this epic of fact ir, moreover, en- 
hanced by its touching association with the felici- 
tously kindred career of Leyden, who from shepherd's 
hut in the wilds of Scotland mounted to official 
station of high rank in India and to eminence in 
Oriental learning. These two in their ascent and 
culmination were ever fast friends, each admiring 
and aiding only the other's progress. Not more 
brilliant their outward career than the excel- 
lence of their inward development.  Raffles’s 
career is associated also with other excellent com- 
pany. Altogether, the atmosphere of the biography 
is brave and bracing. There were men in those 
days, too. Unhappily, Raffles has not had 
the fortune of an inspired epic poet to give 
classic record to his career; not even of a 
literary craftsman of the first rank to set forth 
the facts with terse accuracy in due order and 
proportion. 

Not that Mr. Boulger has not a high appreciation 
of his theme. The first chapter, his hero’s “ Early 
Life and First Marriage” (it is bad taste, to say the 
least of it, to anticipate »ore marriages at one’s first 
marriage!), is one pean to the praise and glory of the 
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great name of Raffles; and in the surge and swell of 
it all the reader, preferring solid to liquid, finds it 
hard to catch the few floating items of ‘ect. A 
biographer better consults his business (ana credit 
too) by leaving the admiration to the reader. It is 
enough if he follow the development of his subject, 
showing how its epochs, parts, facts, are all 
causally inter-related, how one personality pervades 
all, identifies all. That itself were a pan indeed. 
The first chapter seems, however, to have very 
sensibly relieved the biographer's uncontrollable ad- 
miration. When, in his twenty-fourth year, Raffles 
enters on the scene of his public life in the Far East, 
the narrative, opening with Chapter II., drops to sober 
and really very readable prose. Thenceforward, 
with little distraction, with ever-increasing interest, 
the reader follows the progress of the story, sincerely 
thanking the biographer for his care in collecting 
and arranging so many facts. 

It is a pity we do not catch a glimpse of Raffles’s 
childhood, and glean but little about his boyhood 
beyond the fact of his scanty schooling and pathetic- 
ally early introduction to an office. Thence we 
notice him growing up a very remarkable young 
man, giving all his earnings to his parents in their 
pinching poverty, working overtime, and in hours 
stolen from relaxation and sleep intently eking out 
his bare education, making himself, for one item, 
master of French. The average reader will ap- 
preciate the testimonial to his merit involved in his 
appointment in his twenty-fourth year to a post 
worth £1,500 a year. Though of delicate constitu- 
tion (much too much run upon), Raffles was a man 
of extraordinarily facile, rapid, and indefatigable 
activity ; of ingenuous, generous, and delightfully 


‘companionable disposition; of quick and thoroughly 


practical and trustworthy intelligence. 

So incarnate in his person was the sentiment of 
honour and the public interest, that to see him was 
to trust him. All associated with him in business 
or in any enterprise admired how at a glance he 
pierced into the kernel of the most complicated affair, 
and how his opinion was instant execution. He 
required three clerks to copy and keep up with what 
he wrote, and, writing despatches himself, he would 
often at the same time dictate to two amanuenses, 
At Penang he at once made the whole staff and the 
Malays his own permanently, consulted and trusted 
by all. In four months from his arrival he was 
able to write the Malay language. 

In 1808, the East India Company peremptorily re- 
newed orders to abandon Malacca. Thereupon, ina 
letter to the Governor-General, very remarkable in a 
subaltern of twenty-seven years, Raffles gave a 
masterly circumstantial exposition of the situation. 
Not in a single word does the letter stray from strict 
business. It was that letter that saved Malacca. By 
saving Malacca and therewith the command of the 
Straits, Raffles secured to Britain the control of the 
seas and of the highways between China and India. 
He thus contributed a foremost part to Britain's 
maintenance of her magnificent Empire of India 
and her maritime supremacy in the Far East. 
In these very days, when (with keen enough 
appetite) the eagles of Europe are hovering about 
the quarry of China, how much avails us Raffles’s 
prescient insurance to Britain of the highway of the 
Eastern Archipelago! Singapore, too, of the first 
importance, is wholly Raffles’s creation, his “ political 
child.” He urged on the Directors the policy of 
uniting all their separate stations in the Straits in 
one government. The conquest of Java was of his 
origination, and in its execution he took a leading part. 
Happily, in Lord Minto, into whose apprehensive 
ear he first instilled the idea, he met a man of kin- 
dred intelligence and enterprise with himself. And 
so thoroughly did Raffles prepare the ground, that 
the expedition was strictly a veni, vidi, vici. In 
acknowledgment of his services, Raffles received the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Java. 

By an alliance with Siam, Raffles aimed at the 
extension of British supremacy over the Malay 








Peninsula. He planned new settlements in Borneo. 
He would open trade with Cochin-China and a more 
extensive commerce with then almost unknown 
Cambodia. Friendly correspondence with the Sultan 
of Mindanao was entered on. To Minto Raffles 
suggested the advisability of the Indian Govern- 
ment taking that large island under its protection. 
Celebes, rent by faction and blighted by the slave- 
trade, was, with British support and the goodwill of 
the native princes, to be restored to peace. The 
warlike Macassar and Bugis tribes in Celebes should 
be enrolled in the Company’s army. Jilolo, Celebes, 
and Bali, each in the centre of a group of islands, 
should be erected into strongholds of British power. 
Achin (north-west end of Sumatra) should, furnished 
with a resident and 200 soldiers, ba placed under 
British protection. Farther afield, the Dutch resi- 
dents in Japan and the body of Japanese interpre- 
ters should be brought over to Eaglish interests. 

Such, and still larger, was the area of states 
embraced in Raffles’s designs, which, after the occupa- 
tion of Java, should pass from under the dominion 
of the French into the sphere of influence of the 
Indian Government. Raffles would, in short, have 
revived in the person of the Governor-General of 
India the suzerainty enjoyed three centuries before 
by the Bitara (Lord-Protector) of the State of Majo- 
pahit, in the island of Java. He thus in a manner 
anticipated on an enlarged scale the title of Empress 
of India assumed by our Queen in 1876 These 
schemes were, too, in no way dictated by the 
least spirit of jingoism or Chauvinistic aggrandise- 
ment. In the extension of British power he aimed 
at the happiness and improvement of the peoples 
governed. In his own immediate government he 
scorned to surround himself with guards or escort, 
but moved about everywhere freely by himself 
among the Malays, accessible to all, loved and 
esteemed by all. As already said, not more glorious 
is Raffles in his outward career than beautiful in 
his private relations. 

One anecdote must not be omitted. On the 
Fame, on which in February, 1824, he embarked 
for home, he lost all his papers and drawings, 
numbering over 2 000, all his notes and observations, 
with memoirs and collections sufficient for a full 
history of Sumatra, Borneo, and other notable 
islands in these seas; his account of the establish- 
ment of Singapore; the history of his own 
administration; Eastern grammars, dictionaries and 
vocabularies ; a grand map of Sumatra on which he 
had been employed since his arrival there, and on 
which for the last six months he had bestowed 
almost his whole undivided attention; all his collec- 
tions in natural history, and a whole Noah’s ark of 
unknown animals ; together with £30,000 in money, 
including personal treasures such as no money 
could replace. Yet the very next morning after the 
return of the passengers to Bencoolen Raffles began 
a fresh sketch map of Sumatra. 


VERY POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


A SkKetTcH OF THE NatuRAL History (VERTEBRATES) 
OF THE Britisu Istanps. By F. G. Aflalo, F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S. London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & 
Sons. 

Lost AND VANISHING Brrps. By Charles Dixon. London: 
John Macqueen. 


To treat of British beasts, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
and fishes within the limits cof five hundred octavo 
pages is a task which demands more than ordinary 
qualifications, although, from the nature of the case, 
the book can only be a compilation. The author has 
considerable industry, much love for his subject, and 
a pleasant, easy style; but in many places he is 
needlessly diffuse over his travels, thus occupying 
space which had better been devoted to the subject- 
matter, and in quite as many places there are 
evidences that the care and accuracy which should 
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distinguish a book for untrained observers are want- 
ing. The statement on p. 3 that at some remote 
period “the huge moose browsed on the forest trees 
of Ireland,” has no warrant: the animal referred to 
Was a true deer, as is explicitly stated in what the 
author justly describes as “the interesting chapter 
on paleontology in Lydekker’s volume on British 
Mammals.” On p. 9 we are told that “the last of 
the native stock of bustards was bagged in 1829.” 
Professor Newton puts the date at nine years later ; 
and it is possible that one lingered till 1840. There 
is some confusion in the scientific nomenclature of 
the green sandpiper. On p. 109 it is called Helo- 
dromas ochropus, while in the table on p. 127 the 
genus is given as Jotanus. That is to say, two 
authorities with different views as to the limits of the 
genus Jofanus have been laid under contribution 
for the information as to this bird, and the result 
will probably be embarrassing to some readers, for 
there is no explanation that the same bird is referred 
to by these different names. Moreover, the cate- 
gorical statement that “it does not breed in these 
islands” is, to say the least, rash, in view of Mr. 
Stevenson's tabulated statement of specimens having 
been shot in Norfolk in every month in the year, 
and Mr. Cambridge Phillips’ interesting letters in 
the Field of June 26th and July 3lst, 1897. Mr. 
Howard Saunders seems to admit the probability of 
its remaining to breed; and Professor Newton says 
that “in the breeding season, even in England, the 
cock-bird has been seen to rise high in air and per- 
form a variety of evolutions on the wing, all the 
while piping what, without any violence of language, 
may be called a song.” Mr. Aflalo is, of course, 
entitled to hold that the bird does not breed in 
Britain; but it would, we think, have been better 
had he referred his readers to what might be ad- 
vanced on the other side. “ White and yellow” is 
scarcely an exact description of the plumage of the 
spoonbill; but if that bird’s method of feeding is as 
it is said to be, “by immersing its bill in the mud, 
and walking round and round” (p. 227), no one can 
object to the epithet “remarkable” by which the 
author has characterised it. He has evidently over- 
looked Wolley’s admirable account of its feeding 
habits which is to be found in Yarrell; and his book 
had probably gone to press before the publication of 
Neumann's vivid description, the truth of which 
will be recognised by all who have seen spoonbills on 
the feed. 


“They reminded me forcibly of mowers moving slowly in a 
row, some fifteen or twenty abreast,in open order, with measured 
steps, their heads down, and the points of their long bills under 
water, moving regularly, with a sweeping action, from left to 


right. This was evidently their method of feeling for food on 
the muddy bottom.” * 

Quite as “remarkable” is the word-picture of the 
knot “at the edge of the retreating tide, where it 
thrusts its long, straight bill after the retreating 
solen,” which is introduced with the words, “I have 
observed.” Most writers would describe the knot 
as a short-billed bird as compared, say, with the 
snipe ; indeed, Professor Newton does so describe it. 
Sharpe gives the total length of both birds as ten 
inches ; but while the bill of the snipe is 2’8 inches, 
that of the knot is only 1°3 inch. Woodward says 
that the solens, or razor-fishes, live buried in the 
sand at extreme low water, their position being only 
indicated by an orifice like a key-hole; When the 
tide goes out they sink deeper, often penetrating to 
a depth of one or two feet. It is hardly fair of the 
author to set his readers the puzzle of how the knot, 
with a bill less than an inch and a half, is to dislodge 
the mollusc from its burrow in the sand. Nor are 
the breeding-grounds and egg of this bird the 
“mystery ” he supposes them to be, for though some 
doubt may rest on the egg in the British Museum 
(Natural History), it is certain that these birds have 
bred on the Parry Islands, on Melville Peninsula, on 
the northern coast of Grinnell Land, on the shores 





* A. H. Neumann: “Elephant Hunting in Eastern Equatorial 
Africa,” p. 278. 





of Smith Sound, and on the northern shore of Lady 
Franklin Bay ; and that Lieutenant Greely took from 
the body of a bird which he shot an egg ready to be 
laid, though this had to be left behind. Instead of 
the bare statement that the egg and breeding-place 
of the curlew sandpiper were unknown till 1897, the 
fact should have been stated that in July in that 
year Mr. H. L. Popham took a clutch of four eggs on 
an island in the Yenesei. 

As might be expected, the part devoted to Fishes 
is the best of the book, for the author is a good, 
practical fisherman; yet even here there are some 
exceedingly loose statements. On p. 362 the body 
of the dory is said to be “‘ depressed laterally ” ; it is 
compressed, which is quite another thing, as the 
illustration shows. And on the opposite page it is 
stated “that the sword-fish is easily recognisable 
from all other living fishes by the curious sword- 
like growth on its snout.” Yet Mr. Aflalo probably 
knows that the weapon is not an outgrowth from 
the snout, but is formed by the prolongation of the 
upper jaw. 

From the foregoing examples it will be seen 
that the text needs to be used with extreme 
caution. There are tables dealing with the various 
Classes, giving the generic, specific, and popular 
names of the animals treated, the families and 
orders to which they belong, and the average length 
of the male. These may be useful, as helping readers 
to seek information from standard authorities. The 
only error we have detected is that of placing the 
albatross killed in Cambridgeshire last summer with 
the gulls instead of with the petrels; and it is right 
to say that this looks as if it might be due to hurried 
correction of a proof. The author has added a list 
of natural history societies and field clubs, and 
materials for a bibliography, in which some not 
very valuable books find a place side by side with 
the highest authorities. The exquisite illustrations 
of Mr. G. E. Lodge deserve special mention—one of 
a coot swimming is particularly good; and Dr. 
Arthur Stradling has contributed two photographs 
of a viper and a ringed snake. These would have 
been better had the reptiles been taken in their 
haunts, instead of with a white background. 

Mr. Dixon is a very fluent writer. Three volumes 
on Birds within about a twelvemonth prebably beats 
the record for rapid production ; and the mention of 
this fact might seem to obviate the necessity for 
any remarks on the quality of the work. But as 
the subject is one which justly excites a good deal 
of interest, it may be well to state his argument, 
and to examine some of the articles. In the Intro- 
duction and throughout there is a cry for the 
strengthening of the law with regard to close time, 
and a more rigid enforcement of penalties. The 
author seems to be unacquainted with what has been 
done, notably in East Anglia, without having re- 
course to unduly restrictive measures; where even 
the “tripper,” whom he represents as despoiling 
nests in Lincolnshire, has proved amenable to per- 
suasion. For years in one district scarcely an egg 
has been taken, and this result has been attained by 
the employment of a watcher, and without a single 
prosecution. The opening lines of the section on the 
spoonbill, which describe that bird as “an abnormal 
visitor at irregular intervals,” show that the article 
is not the result of personal observation. Had the 
author gone downto Norfolk and made inquiriesonthe 
spot, he would have been pleased to find that the bird 
is a very regular visitor not only to Breydon but to 
the upper reaches of the Yare. There are two records 
for April, two for May, two for July, and one as late 
as August 18th for last year. And on July 31st he 
might have seen more than one naturalist keenly 
watching the movements of a spoonbill on the feed 
on a “mud” in a piece of tidal water. But he would 
look in vain for the “ parties of avocets,”’ which he 
erroneously asserts “still continue to visit East 
Anglia in spring.” He might learn some interesting 
particulars about the ruff and Montagu’s harrier ; 
and would be gratified to discover how the great 
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crested grebe has increased and multiplied, without 
the law being put in force. There are articles on 
the golden and the white-tailed eagle, though we 
fail to understand why birds which the author 
admits to be on the increase ‘should find a place 
among lost and vanishing forms. He is severe on 
gamekeepers, collectors, and oologists; though he 
has not included a passage from one of his earlier 
books, which from the context bore hardly on 
shepherds as well as gamekeepers :— 

“T have seen the heads and feet of this bird [white-tailed 
eagle] nailed in dozens to the kennel doors, in company with one 
or two of those of the golden eagles, and numbers of ravens, 
buzzards, and peregrines. Passing sad it is to see such rare and 
beautifal birds destroyed so wantonly.” 


One would like to see this charge substantiated, so 
that punishment might be meted out to the offenders. 
And where could names and localities be more appro- 
priately given than in a book on Lost and Vanishing 
Birds? In this connection many peopl. will remem- 
ber a vivid bit of writing in Seebohm’s “ British 
Birds” (i. 101-103), in which Mr. Dixon describes how, 
“after providing myself with the assistance of three 
shepherds and a long coil of rope, we started forth to 
harry Aquila’s lordly castle.” (Does that mean “ to 
rob an eagle’s nest” ?) We have read the whole 
passage many times, but never gathered therefrom 
that Mr. Dixon ran more than ordinary risks. We 
regret to find from his last book that “through a 
rotten rope we nearly lost our life in an attempt to 
reach” the nest. We turn back to the “ British 
Birds,” and, finding no explanation, marvel at Mr. 
Dixon’s restraint in keeping the best part of the 
story for nearly twenty years. 


ELIZA GRANT. 


Memorrs or A HicHuanp Lapy. Edited by Lady Strachey. 
London: John Murray. 


In publishing this “autobiography of Elizabeth 
Grant of Rothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of 
Baltiboys,” Mrs. King and Lady Strachey have pre- 
sented the world with a human document of the 
first mark. It is a record of the maiden life of the 
authoress, as frank as if it were fiction. Her own 
character and habits are spared as little as those of 
her friends and acquaintances. Of her father and 
mother she gives a most unprejudiced account. The 
quarrels, stratagems, the intimate manners of an 
old-time nursery and schoolroom; the sad, true, 
commonplace story of her first love; her life in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in the country in England, in 
Edinburgh, in London, on the continent of Europe, 
and in Hindustan, are all fully set forth. Miss 
Grant's autobiography is a peep-show of the world 
in the first quarter of our century. Circumstances 
selected for her the scenes and the people; she, 
with an honest intellect, much strength of character, 
some humour, some gall, notes them as they pass, 
and paints them at her leisure for the instruction 
and entertainment of her children. But it is evident, 
also, that she had a need to write, and found great 
pleasure in the active exercise of her memory. Al- 
though the book was first of all privately printed, 
and is only now published by the author's repre- 
sentatives as an afterthought, the idea of ultimate 
publication must have been in Mrs. Smith’s mind; 
it is hardly credible that she was unaware of the 
value of her work. Her tenth chapter, in which she 
hafts her contemporary record into the heart of the 
past, is as admirable in its way as “The Tales of 
a Grandfather,” and seems to anticipate a wider 
audience than her own descendants; while her dis- 
dain of Sir Walter Scott's treatment of life in the 
Highlands and of his popularity is lofty enough to 
be addressed to the universe. 


** Waverley’ came out, I think it must have been in the 
autumn of 1814, just before we went first to Edinburgh... . 
I did not like it. The opening English scenes were to me 
intolerably dull and lengthy, and so prosy, and the persons 





introduced so uninteresting, the hero contemptible, the two 
heroines unnatural and disagreeable, and the whole idea given 
of the Highlands so utterly at variance with truth. I read it 
again long afterwards, and remained of the same mind. Then 
burst out ‘Guy Mannering,’ carrying all the world before it, in 
spite of the very pitiful setting the gipsies, the smugglers, and 
Dandie Dinmont are surrounded by. Here again is the copyist, 
the scenery Dumfries and Galloway, the district Forfar. People 
now began to feel these works could come but from one author, 
particularly as a few acres began to be added to the recent 
purchase of the old tower of Abbotsford, and Mrs. Scott set up 
a carriage, a barouche landau built in London, which from the 
time she got it she was seldom out of.” 

The malice in the last remark is characteristic of 
the simplicity and wholeheartedness of the writer. 
Let us hasten to illustrate the essential sweetness 
of her nature. Of a forgotten song and singer she 
says— 

“ Nothing was ever so beautiful, even the memory of those 
sounds, so clear, so sweet, so harmonious, that voice that ran 
about like silver water over pearls / There is no enjoyment like 
good music. . . . so as it be truthfully and earnestly given.” 

An unguarded remark upon music reveals the 
emotional character more intimately perhaps than 
any other casualty. It will be noted that there is 
no softness here. The figurative language—a rare 
indulgence with the writer—is a note of glancing 
beauty that rings most delicately, but indexes a 
record as much of the brain as of the heart. The 
clear head and warm feelings of this Scottish gentle- 
woman are everywhere evident in her book, and 
invite the confidence of the reader. She deals in 
no second-hand opinions. Shelley, Edward Irving, 
Joanna Baillie, Clerk of Eldin, her own family, 
cousins and retainers—all the people of whom she 
writes, briefly or at length, are represented as she 
saw them. It is as informal, as genuine, as free from 
arriére pensée as an after-dinner talk among lifelong 
friends. As a faithful reflection of British manners 
and customs in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the “Memoirs of a Highland Lady” is 
certain to take a permanent place. 


SPORT FOR ALL. 


THe ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Sport. Vol. IL. 
London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


THE Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire has undertaken 
the editing of a compendium of Sport and Pastime 
on a magnificent scale, and, so far as this volume 
can testify, has admirably succeeded. If carried out 
in the same style, the complete Encyclopedia will 
furnish all that is desired in the library of the lover 
of sport as an authoritative reference on most 
details. The principal articles are written by 
acknowledged experts on the subjects, and the 
minor articles are carefully seen to by Messrs. 
Peek and Aflalo, whose names are a sufficient 
guarantee of the accuracy of the notes. The volume 
is beautifully illustrated with appropriate drawings, 
and the full-page plates are exceptionally fine. 
Among these are Thorburn’s “ Fox on the qui vive”’; 
“The First Far-away Echo,” “Sable Antelope,” 
“Black Game,” “Capercailzies, Wild Ducks and 
Grouse”; Caldwell’s “Stag and Leopard”; Fahey’s 
“Canoeing” and the “Mill Pool”; and Millais’ 
“ Fox-hunting.” Of the principal articles, Angling 
is attended to by Messrs. Bickerdyke and Senior; 
Athletics, by Mr. Shearman; Cricket, by Mr. 
Ford; Cycling, by Mr. Graves; Deer-stalk- 
ing, by Mr. Grimble; Dogs, by Messrs. Lee and 
Gresham ; Driving, by Mr. Blair; Fencing, by M. 
Prévost ; Football, by Messrs. Budd and Fry; Golf, 
by Mr. G. G. Smith; Grouse, by the Marquis of 
Granby; Guns, by Mr. Phillips; Fox-hunting, by 
Lord Coventry ; and Lawn Tennis, by Mr. Jackson. 
Where needed, they append a useful glossary to 
their articles, and give a full bibliography of the 
subject. 

In angling, Mr. Bickerdyke takes us back to 
Tubal Cain as possibly the first manufacturer of 
fish-hooks, and one of Noah’s sons as the first 
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fly-dresser. At any rate, the old-world fishing must 
have been a matter of honest and everyday pot- 
hunting. It developed from a calling into a science, 
though the oft-quoted passages from Oppian coun- 
tenance the suggestion that early in civilisation 
angling was practised asa sport. The first published 
work upon fishing is said to be Dame Juliana 
Barnes's “ Treatyse of Fysshynge Wyth an Angle” 
in the fifteenth century. Of course Walton's 
“Compleat Angler” is an immortal classic familiar 
to all sportsmen. The hooks with upturned metal 
eyes, invented by Mr. Hall, of Clifton College, were 
found to be a great improvement for dressing flies. 
“ Waiting for the rise" in the dry-fly school is shown 
to be the most scientific style of angling in smooth 
water. Mr. Walrond tells us, in his interesting article 
on archery, that in some parts of England rabbits 
are shot with the bow, and some sportsmen take 
bows and arrows as part of their sporting kit to 
India for killing birds. The widespread popularity 
of athletics in this country fairly entitles them to 
be ranked among the national sports of the country. 
In the universities and schools the best athletes are 
held in high honour: and there are probably about 
a thousand athletic meetings held in the United 
Kingdom. Every year sees an increase in the 
numbers participating in so-called cross-country 
running. This is well, though over-anxious parents 
often place a veto upon the game; for experience 
has amply proved that, given a sound constitution, 
the fear of over-strain is very little, and certainly no 
healthier or more invigorating recreation can be 
found. Mr. Cotton tells us that he undertook 
on one occasion to walk from Derbyshire to the 
north of Perthshire, a distance of 347 miles, in 
a week, and succeeded, with three and a 
half hours to spare. It is significant that 
his bill for wine and spirits on the journey 
did not amount to half-a-sovereign. Interesting 
notes are given of the record feats of hammer- 
throwing, putting the ball and jumping at the 
famous Scottish “Games” held at Bridge-of-Allan, 
Aboyne, Luss, and Glenisla. Although bull-fighting 
is not a sport in which Englishmen commonly en- 
gage, the Editor includes it in this volume because it 
is the national pastime of more than one European 
country. Mr. Buck's article is full of the romance of 
the subject. Coursing is one of the most ancient of 
field sports. King Solomon speaks of the greyhound 
as an example of what “goes well, and is comely 
in going.” The greyhound celebrities are duly 
chronicled by Mr. Ellis. Considerable space is judi- 
ciously given to cricket, for wherever Englishmen 
plant the Union Jack they are sure to set up wiekets 
as well. Prince Ranjitsinbji contributes some valu- 
able hints on various points, and these views of so 
practical and admirable an exponent of the game 
will naturally command the reader's attention and 
interest. For all questions connected with fast 
bowling, and for many questions associated with 
medium and slow, Mr. T. Richardson is an acknow- 
ledged authority. Mr. Kemp well sums up the 
arduous but important duties of the wicket-keeper. 
Mr. Garden Smith's article on golf is, on the 
whole, excellent. He wisely cautions greenkeepers 
against making the putting greens too much of the 
billiard-table type, for the undulating surface, when 
close, smooth, and true, makes the putting far more 
interesting and in keeping with the history of the 
game. But he has made a slip in explaining the 
term “dormy” when he says: “ Should one of the 
players, A, find himself a number of holes to the 
good equal to the remaining to be played, ... A is 
said to be ‘dormy,’ and should A win the next hole, 
the match is over, as he must eventually win by one 
hole at least.’” Now it is evident that in these cir- 
cumstances if A should only halve the next hole the 
match is over. He makes the same slip in his illus- 
tration : “Supposing A were three holes to the good, 
with but three holes remaining to be played, he 
would be ‘dormy three’; and should he win the 
next hole he would win by four holes and two to 





play.” Now if he halved the next hole he would win 
by three holes and two to play—that is, the match. 
He is quite right in remarking that nothing looks 
worse or is more fatal to good and consistent golf 
than for a player to have a different grip and stance 
for his various strokes, and he shows his practical 
knowledge of the best “ second shot” play by recom- 
mending the use of the “driver” when the ball is 
only slightly cupped. Equally correct is he in 
advising players, when the ground is pretty hard and 
there are no hazards intervening, to run the ball up 
with a cleek or putter, instead of by pitching, 
because by the latter method the ball is much 
more likely to be deflected from its course on 
alighting than when it is run along the ground. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than the idea that 
it is not sportsmanlike to use a putter for 
these shots ; though some of the “ pitching school ” 
assert this, while less successful in their work. 
Miss Louie Mackern points out the leading 
qualities of ladies’ golfing in a very interesting 
article. If any game is really national, golf is 
the national game of Scotland, though from 
this smail cradle it has generated and spread all 
over the world. Yet the Rev. Mr. Kerr, in his 
able article on curling, persists again in calling 
curling “Scotland’s ain game.” The Countess of 
Malmesbury advocates the hygienic blessings of 
cycling for women. Interesting details are given 
about dress, style, and travel. Mr. Speedy’s remarks 
on gamekeepers and their work are very entertaining ; 
and the article by Mr. Bancroft on homing pigeons 
is very enjoyable. Before the introduction of the 
telegraph, the pigeon was used almost exclusively as 
a messenger for conveying commercial intelligence 
for about fifty miles. It is an historical fact that the 
news of the victory of Waterloo was, by means of a 
pigeon post, in the hands of a private firm many 
hours before the Government knew the result of the 
battle. And when, through the siege of Paris, the 
city was shut in on every side, the world at large 
became really aware of what the homing pigeon was 
capable. No one can explain the wonderful power 
the bird has of orienting itself and so striking on the 
line for home; yet it is quite a common occurrence 
for one to fly over a mile a minute, and some can fly 
over 500 miles in aday. It is simply astounding to 
see the lethargy of the English in not recognising 
the value of the homing pigeon as an accessory 
to military and naval operations, when it was 
recorded last summer that the German Government 
had liberated 2,000 birds at Dover. Lord Ribbles- 
dale, author of the “ Queen's Hounds,” contributes a 
very readable article on stag-hunting. This volume 
takes the subject matter in alphabetical order down 
to Leopard-hunting. 


* FICTION, 


Tue FourtH Napoteon. A Romance. By Charles Benham. 
London: William Heinemann. 

Tue CarTLte-Man. By G. B. Burgin. London: Grant 
Richards. 

Tue Srory or Joun Suip, Mariner. A Romance of the 
Faroe Isles. By Kuarf Elivas. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 


“THE FoUuRTH NAPOLEON” is a clever, elaborate, 
and perhaps slightly tedious attempt to picture the 
life of a pretender of the later Napoleonic type from 
the inside. Walter Sadler, the hero of the tale, 
though brought up as an Englishman, is supposed to 
be a great-grandson of Napoleon the First. Judging by 
his qualities, mental, physical and moral, he has much 
closer affinities with Napoleon the Third. Indeed, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that Mr. Benham, 
in this attempt to describe a Bonapartist revival in 
France, has taken for the model of his hero the 
shabby victim of Sedan. It is quite by accident that 
Walter Sadler discovers that he is the hope of the 
French Imperialists. A barrister without briefs, 
and with very little money, he has always been in 
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the habit of indulging in day-dreams, and has often, 
in fancy, exchanged his squalid Pimlico lodgings for 
a palace ; but when the impossible happens, and this 
day-dream of his is realised, nobody is more astonished 
than himself. We cannot say that Mr. Benham 
succeeds in giving an air of reality to the story of 
the conspiracy which suddenly places Sadler on the 
throne of France as Napoleon the Fourth. There isa 
lack of distinctness in the story of this astounding 
adventure that makes it seem vague and unreal 
to the reader. But when Napoleon is once seated 
on the throne, the veracious chronicler of his history 
improves, and achieves an unquestionable success in 
the attempt to make the reader see an emperor as 
he is seen by his valet. We cannot complain that 
under such circumstances Napoleon cuts a very poor 
figure. His chief object as emperor is to win the 
love of Lady Muriel Mendril, the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished English peer, whom he had worshipped 
afar off in the days of his poverty. He would fain 
marry her, but when reasons of State intervene he 
contents himself with making her his mistress, a 
position which the young lady accepts in the belief 
that it will lead her, in time, to the throne. All the 
irresolution, the selfishness, and the dulness of 
Napoleon the Third are displayed by his successor in 
his dealings, not only with his friends, but with the 
State. He is a mere puppet, in short, in the hands 
of his ministers and lackeys, and he is not even man 
enough to redeem his promises to the girl he has be- 
trayed. Wherefore it is that everybody is pleased 
when a terrible Nemesis overtakes him, and he pays 
for the possession of Lady Muriel Mendril with his 
life. The final catastrophe is obviously based upon 
the melancholy story of the late Crown Prince 
Rudolph of Austria. 

Mr. Bargin has achieved another decided success in 
his story of “The Cattle-Man.” It is bright, it is 
original, and it introduces us to characters whose 
acquaintance it is a pleasure to make. The hero is 
a young Canadian, Cranby Miller by name, who, 
though a Protestant himself, has been taught by an 
early friend, the gentle Father Bonifeau, to regard 
woman as the great evil of the universe. It is to 
escape the terrible fate of marriage with a young 
and beautiful heiress that Cranby, who has become 
an artist, determines to fly to Europe. Unfortunately, 
his quixotic generosity to a married sister has 
made him penniless, and, in order to compass his 
object he is compelled to accept a post as 
cattle-man on board one of the great cattle-ships 
trading between this country and the American 
continent. By a coincidence which he does not 
appreciate, Miss Blackmore, the heiress, from whose 
charms and amiability he is flying, is herself a 
passenger on board the cattle-ship, and the luckless 
cattle-man has to submit to the ordeal of being seen 
by her in the dress, neither picturesque nor cleanly, 
which befits his calling. If he had cared for her, he 
would have died of shame; but seeing her through 
the eyes of Father Bonifeau, he is not so much 
chagrined as he might have been by the encounter. 
But when, Miss Blackmore having fallen overboard, 
he has been fortunate enough to save her life in 
mid-ocean, his feelings change, a fierce love for the 
girl whom he has rescued takes possession of his 
heart; but along with it there springs up a pride 
still more implacable. He will have none of the 
kindness which she and her friends desire to 
shower upon him, but remains stubbornly among 
his fellow cattle-men to the end of the voyage. 
Once only does he yield to his passion. That is 
when, meeting Miss Blackmore in adark gangway 
of the ship, he kisses her suddenly, and conceals 
himself almost before she is aware of what has 
happened. That kiss is the turning-point of his 
life. In spite of his remorse for having stolen it, 
he feels that it is the sweetest thing he has ever 
known, and it severs for ever the cord uniting him 
to the misogynist creed of Father Bonifeau. We 
must not dwell upon the cattle-man’s adventures in 
England. He has hidden himself effectually from 








the woman whom he loves, and he has to pass 
through trials and temptations not a few before 
she is able to discover him. He does not come 
quite unscathed out of this ordeal of suffering, 
but he maintains his manhood through it all, and 
wins the love of another woman, less conventional, 
but undoubtedly more fascinating than the Canadian 
heiress. Yet the memory of the stolen kiss on the 
cattle-ship binds him to the latter, and it is in her 
arms that we leave him at the close of a story 
which, among its many other merits, has the supreme 
merit of being really interesting. 

“The Story of John Ship, Mariner,” written by a 
gentleman who disguises his name in a very trans- 
parent fashion, is a capital tale of adventure, touch- 
ing one of the great episodes in our national story. 
John Ship runs away from his rural home in the 
south of England in order to go to sea, and, taking 
service under the famous Captain Hawkins, makes 
more than one voyage with him to the Spanish 
Main. Then he has the misfortune to be captured 
by the Spaniards and falls into the hands of the 
Inquisition. The story of his experience whilst a 
prisoner is of such a character that it thrills the 
reader with horror at the cruelties practised by the 
inquisitors. One wonders that anyone tortured in 
this fashion could survive to tell the tale, but 
Elizabeth’s Englishmen, as history proves, were of 
a fibre so robust that even the Inquisition sometimes 
failed to crush them. Ship owes his release from 
his dungeon at Seville to the sailing of the Armada. 
He is put on board one of the Spanish ships as pilot, 
his fidelity to his post being secured by the simple 
process of chaining him to the bulwarks of the 
vessel. We get a brief but vivid glimpse of the 
great sea-fight between the Armada and the English 
ships, and of the disastrous storm which finally 
shattered the invincible host. Ship’s vessel is wrecked 
upon one of the Faroe Isles, and every soul perishes 
except himself and one other, a Spaniard who had 
been his implacable enemy. There is a vast store 
of treasure on the wrecked ship, and both English- 
man and Spaniard covet it. Furthermore, both 
fall in love with the same simple maiden, living 
in the hospitable island-community among whom 
they have been cast. Exciting, therefore, as were 
Ship's adventures when sailing under Hawkins, or 
defying the Inquisition, they are eclipsed by his 
new experiences on the island on which he has 
been cast. The reader must learn them for himself. 
The story is written in a simple and straight- 
forward fashion, and as a tale of peril and adven- 
ture, will hold its own against any recent works 
of the same class. 





A GARLAND OF GREEK EPIGRAMS. 


ANTHOLOGLE GracaE Erotica, Edited and Englished by W. R. Paton. 
London: David Nutt. 


A sHort while back we noticed a neat little selection from the 
Greek lyrie poets, with translation by Mr. Francis Brooks, pub- 
lished by Mr. David Nutt. This publisher has now put out 
a similar volume, likewise of 200 pages, containing the Love 
Epigrams (being book V.) of the Palatine Anthology, which Mr. 
Mackail introduced to the English-reading public in 1890. The 
Greek language between the second and sixth centuries was in a 
state of flux, and the Greek text of these ms is a prolific 
ground for correctors and emendators. To those who object to 
having the wood of try obscured by the trees of irritating 
textual problems Mr. Paton has rendered a service by presenting 
an edition with only the strictly essential apparatus. He has 
introduced many of his own conjectures, Ceteris paribus, the 
test of a ms | emendation is its making good sense. This 
criterion Mr. Paton has not shrunk from applying, and he has 
translated the majority of the epigrams to correspond with the 
Greek text printed. The English versions show a light Eliza- 
bethan touch, and, as far as English can reproduce the rhythm 
and music of the original, we think the editor has been success- 
ful in his presentment of a counterpart to the Greek. He has 
done better than Mr. Brooks in attempting a verse translation 
instead of being content to crawl in prose; where literalness 
cannot be kept, why, let us be pleased to have a corresponding 
effect. The book is divided, after Stadtmiiller, into four 
sections, the Anthology of Rufinus, the Stephanos of Philippus, 
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Meleager’s Stephanos, and the Cycle of Agathias—at any rate, a 
sound working division. The ancient may differ superficially 
from the modern treatment of the passion of love; but the 
exquisite fragrance and spontaneity of this little garland has 
much to titillate the senses even of the Greekless modern, if any 
there be who have not set love entirely outside the pale of life. 
"Hpdo@ny * ris Sobxl ; 


HORACE IN ENGLISH PROSE. 


Tae Works or Horace RENDERED INTO Enorisu Prose. By William 

Coutts, M.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Mr. Courts has given us a sound prose translation of Horace, 
which, in many respects, is a distinct improvement on the version 
which has hitherto been most popular, that of Messrs. Lonsdale 
and Lee. He has been wise enough to avail himself of the work of 
his predecessors ; traces of the commentary of Mr. Page and of 
the Lonsdale and Lee version are frequent and unmistakable. 
In seeking to combine the literal and the idiomatic, Mr. Coutts, 
to our mind, sometimes obtains the former at the expense of the 
latter. Occasionally he sacrifices sound and point to preserve 
the order of his original, and now and again we think he wrongly 
rejects the interpretations of commentators. Yet this version 
has sufficient raison d'étre. One notices many shafts happily 
sped from the translator's own quiver. In verbal points he can 
lay claim to many good things. For instance, on examination 
of the translation of the famous Satire (i. 5), the journey from 
Rome to Brundisium, we find the version of Mr. Coutts in 
many respects far better than that of Lonsdale and Lee. In 
two or three instances the superiority is that of more natural 
and easy English, in others there is improvement in the order 
of phrasing, and yet again in others we welcome brief expres- 
sions necessary to convey the proper shade of meaning. In 
1. 46 the earlier version gives for ligna salemque the colourless 
rendering, “all necessaries” ; Mr. Coutts has properly “fire 
and salt.” Again, as a translation of the famous pe line, 
Brundisium longa jinis charteque vieque est, we find 
“ Brundisium is the end both of my long paper and journey” 
much preferable to “ Brundisium is the end of my long narrative 
and long journey,” in which the repetition of “ long ” separates 
the two ideas, which, in spite of their incongruity, the humour 
of Horace aimed at drawing together, much in the style of 
“Her ladyship went off in a temper and a sedan chair.” 
Further, had we space, we could adduce many places where 
Mr. Coutts’s skill has smoothed down renderings which were 
before a trifle rough. In Odes, iii. 24. “Chastity fearful of 
another man” will not stand beside Mr. Page’s “ Chastity that 
shrinks from another's love.” Improbe divitie is not “ filthy 
lucre” so much as “insatiate wealth.” But for Eradenda 
cupidinis pravi sunt elementa, how great an improvement on 
7 We must extirpate the principles of vicious covetousness ” is 
Mr. Coutts’s “ The germs of foul avarice must be rooted out.” 
Other verbal points in the same Ode which caught our fancy are 
“of the steppes,” “cheers of the applauding crowd,” “for lack 
of training.” 

Mr. Coutts’s, then, is a good, sound, scholarly translation. 
We do not wish to be understood to say that it is strongly 
marked by the impress of his personality, as is the case of Mr. 
Mackail’s Virgil. In a prose version there is not the same need 
for substituting a personality for that of the author as there is 
in a verse translation; and perhaps it is not to the discredit 
of Mr. Coutts that he is neither a Dryden nor a Mackail. There 
is room for his work, and we give it a cordial welcome. 





THE CONSTITUTION. 

A Srupent’s Manvat or Enoutsn Constitvutionar History. By D. 
J. Medley, M.A. Second Edition. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 
Tue first edition of this book appeared in 1894. The essence 
of historical study being the history of institutions rather than 
of dynasties or men, Mr. Medley had two objects in view : first, 
to “attempt in a series of sketches to exhibit the separate 
growth of each great department of our Constitution” ; second, 
to “bring together some of the fresh work done within the last 
few years in this department of study.” Among new matter in- 
corporated will be found the views of Professor Dicey and Sir 
W. Anson, and especially those of Professor Maitland, as ex- 
ressed in his “History of English Law”: and “ Domesday 

ook and Beyond.” In this second edition several not un- 
important changes have been made, though the excellent 
arrangement of matter has not been interfered with. The main 
heads of investigation are now as before, the Executive, Legisla- 
ture, House of Commons, its forms and action, the Executive and 
Legislature in Conflict, the Administration of Justice, Police and 
Local Administration, Liberty of the Subject, Revenue and Taxa- 
tion, the Chureh, and an appendix containing seventeen important 
cases in constitutional law. This plan, clearly, vigeconsly, and 
evenly carried out, makes Mr. Medley’s welk far more useful 


than any text-book that has yet come into our hands. It is 
quite obyious—apart from the fact that a second edition has 
been called for—that a book of this calibre and these dimensions 
is needed for use in public schools and universities. The 
thoroughgoing student will certainly not be able to dispense 





with Hallam, Stubbs, or May for many years to come: but this 
book is so well arranged that history teachers in schools and 
candidates for University examinations will undoubtedly use it 
with profit. We have examined the work more especially with 
reference to the Tudor and Stuart periods—the latter the most 
critical years in the evolution of our English Constitution—and 
found that Mr. Medley supplies us with precisely the kind of 
matter that a form-master can readily use for filling ont the out- 
lines given in “Ransome’s Larger History” or “ Gardiner’s 
Students’ History.” The tendency is, no doubt, still to teach 
too much around reigns and men: examiners test classes too 
little on the knowledge of the great impersonal movements 
which are something greater than the greatest king. We 
heartily commend Mr. Medley’s book ‘o teachers and— 
examiners. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE has just been added to the series known as “ Economic 
Classics” a vigorous and admirably edited translation of Turgot’s 
ane “ Reflections on the Formation and Distribution 
of Riches,” a book which was written in 1766 for the private 
enlightenment of two citizens of the world in the shape of a 
brace of philosophic Chinamen—wise men from the East 
who had come to Paris in the search of ideas. It is odd to learn 
that China in those days was regarded by the French economists 
as the eradle of enlightened government. Turgot’s Celestial 
friends were going back to the Far East, and he drew up a list 
of questions which he wished them, in the light of the know- 
ledge they had gained at his side, to answer as soon as they had 
recovered their foothold in Pekin. He wrote his “ Reflexions 
sur la Formation et la Distribution des Richesses”’ as an aid to 
interpretation to his own formidable queries. Four years later 
he was induced by a prominent member of the Physiocratic 
School to let Europe as well as Asia have the benefit of such 
counsels of perfection. Turgot was born in 1727, and died five 
years after his dismissal from power at the age of fifty-four. 
He was trained for the Church and distinguished himself at the 
Sorbonne, but developed scruples, which culminated in a refusal 
to enter the priesthood on the plea that he could not endure to 
wear a mask on his face all his life. Montesquieu printed his 
“ Spirit of Laws” in 1748, and two years later Turgot, though 
then only twenty-three, delivered. a discourse at the Sorbonne, 
which showed that he had already arrived at conclusions far in 
advance of those contained in that memorable book. He 
adopted the law as his profession, and at the age of thirty-four 
was appointed Intendant of Limoges, then a poverty-stricken 
and neglected district of France. He held this appointment for 
thirteen years, and built up a great reputation by his adminis- 
trative reforms as well as by his enlightened policy, a practical 
concern for the people, which in his case, at least, was linked to 
the progressive ideas of the Encyclopadists, On the accession 
of Louis XVI., the superlative claims of Turgot to direct the 
financial policy of France were frankly recognised. Louis XVI. 
was absolute, and promised his Minister the fullest opportunity 
for giving effect to his schemes for the social regeneration of his 
country. Voltaire and other leaders of philosophic thought for 
once forsook their attitude of academical disdain, and were 
enthusiastic over the appointment of a man who combined 
theoretical knowledge with actual experience, and was as plenti- 
fully endowed with integrity as with brains. Turgot proved 
equal to the occasion, and brought forward measures that were 
drastic, courageous, and not less sound than startling. His 
scheme of administrative reform bore the stamp of real greatness, 
but it invaded too many vested interests, struck at too many 
political corruptions, and sought to sweep away too many unjust 
privileges, and, in consequence, the reactionary forces of the 
nation compassed th bold Minister's overthrow. Louis XVI. 
was weak enough to dismiss Turgot after twenty months of 
power, and France lost the pilot who might have out-weathered 
the gathering storm of the Terror. Turgot accepted his dis- 
missal with philosophic calm, and the nation lost the services 
of a man of whom it was finely said, he carried a whole pacific 
French Revolution in his head. There is no need to dwell on the 
characteristics of Turgot’s “ Reflections,” since every student 
of economics is aware that his conclusions were, to a large 
extent, a forecast of the teaching of Adam Smith. 





* REFLECTIONS ON THE FOBMATION AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF RICHES. 
By Turgot, 1770. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Witt1am Moon anpd nis Work ror THE Burnp. By John Rutherford, 
M.A. Illustrated. London ; Hodder & Stoughton. 

Tse Story or Pervora. By Margaret Symonds and Lina Duff 
Gordon. Illustrated. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

Mancuest anp Music. PassaGes From THE Lire oF A Famous SINGING- 
Treacuer, By Mathilde Marchesi. Lllustrated. London and New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

CassFiu's Famity LAWYER, BEING A PopurarR EXposITION OF THE 
Crvin Law or Great Brrtary. By a Barrister-at-Law. London, 
Paris, New York and Melbourne: Caasell & Co. 

Cassock ann Comepy. The Humorous Side of Clerical Life. By Athol 
Forbes, Author of ‘‘ A Strange Deceit,” etc. London: Skeffington 
& Son. 

Axonec tHe Mrapow Prortz. By Clara Dillington Pierson. Tlus- 
trated. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
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Not since we read the biography of Henry Fawcett have we 
been more impressed with the power of the human will to 
disarm so great a physical infirmity as blindness than the story 
which leaps to light in the modest volume, entitled “ William 
Moon, and his Work for the Blind.” Half the charm of the 
narrative springs out of the fact that it is largely auto- 
biographical. The keynote of this story of indomitable pluck and 
rare public spirit is set in Dr. Moon’s own statement: “God 
gave me oS wed as a talent to be used for His glory. With- 
out it I should never have been able to see the needs of the blind.” 
Comment is superfinous, but we quote the words because they 
explain the enthusiasm of humanity which is in the book. “It 
was in the year 1840 that I became blind. After learning to 
read by the aid of books embossed in various systems then in 
use, I began to teach others deprived of sight. The difficulties 
which I experienced in teaching my pupils led me to devise an 
easier plan, and by it a lad who had endeavoured in vain for five 
years to learn by the other systems could in ten days read easy 
sentences.” Presently a friend came to the help of the blind 
philanthropist with an opportune and sabstautial gift of suitable 
type, and in 1847 Dr. Moon published his first book. Since 
then twenty thousand persons have been taught to read upon 
Dr. Moon’s system, and two hundred and sixteen thousand 
volumes of embossed print have been circulated, exclusive of a 
number of Bibles prepared, set up in Dr, Moon’s type, by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Blindness is not so common 
in this country as in many other parts of the world, and notably 
in the East, but the census of 1891 reveal, the fact that in the 
British Isles there were no less than 31,605 persons so afflicted. 
Dr. Moon not only invented and projected a system of embossed 
rinting, but devoted much time to the formation of a method of 
ome teaching, as well as the establishment of free lending 
libraries for the blind throughout a and America. 

Miss Margaret Symonds and Miss Lina Duff Gordon have 
written in collaboration a little book which deals with the 
historical annals and artistic traditions and treasures of 
Perugia. There is truth in the assertion that the story of 
Perugia, like that of nearly all ancient Italian towns, is almost 
as full and varied as the story of a nation. The present volume 


is intended for the general traveller of cultured tastes and poetic 1 


temperament. Many of its statements have been gathered from 
picturesque contemporary chronicles, and apart from the work 
of purely local historians, and their number is considerable, 
Villari and Sismondi have been consulted, as well as Leopold 
von Ranke’s “ History of the Popes” and Bishop Creighton’s 
“The Papacy during the Reformation.” “If this small book 
have any claim to merit, it is greatly due to the faithful and 
ungrudging help rend«red to its authors throughout their study 
by one true guide, by many old friends, and by the inhabitants 
ob the town whose name it bears for title. We can never 
adequately express our sense of gratitude to the po ge of 
Perugia, who, from the poorest to the richest, received us with 
excessive courtesy and kindness, making our stay and study in 
their midst a pleasure as well as an education.”” Perugia has 
been for centuries a seat of learning, and it can boast several 
holders of the Chair of St. Peter amongst its scholars. The 
university was founded towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and when Umbria was filled with the clash of arms a 
safe-conduct was always given to scholars who came from a 
distance. Indeed, no matter how fiercely war prevailed, 
the man of letters was allowed to lead a charmed ife. We 
are assured in these pages that the hand and foot looms 
of Perugia are almost prehistoric in their simplicity. It 
is recorded that in the year 1297 the magistrates of Perugia 
despatched an embassy into Lombardy to bring two friars 
who knew how to work as well as pray, in order that 
they might teach the townsfolk the secrets of weaving. 
“Except in the Corso, life seems very quiet in Perugia. Yet, 
though there is poverty, there is none of that ~—e of decayed 
splendour, of arrested magnificence of luxury, which we feel in 
so many cities of Italy. The Perugians were probably never 
very luxurious. ‘There are one or two beautiful old palaces, but 
they are plain to look at, and the palaces of the nobles had a bad 
time of it, and were constantly pulled to bits as their different 
owners were driven into the country. The town is a town of 
strong people ; it is dignified and peaceful.” There are illus- 
trations in the book, and many explicit facts set in a graceful 
framework of sentimental appreciation. 

Amongst books not necessarily of less account, but which 
scarcely appear to call for much more than prompt allusion, are 
**Marchesi and Music,” an intimate, unconventional sheaf of 
reminiscences by Madame Marchesi, the famous teacher of sing- 
ing, whose name is a household word in the musical circles of 
Paris and Vienna. There are not a few interesting glimpses of 
celebrities in the book, and, amongst the rest, Senibhasin and 
Rossini, Liszt and Verdi, cross the page. The book is pleasantly 
written, and those who have followed most closely the growth of 
music in Europe during the last thirty years are most likely to 
appreciate the shrewd comments and criticisms which abound in 
the volume.—* Cassell’s Family Lawyer” is a bulky book which 
gives a luminous exposition of the law asit concerns the average 
man. In other words, it expounds law relating to the family, 
business, landlord and tenant, employer and employed, borrower 





and lender, inheritances and trust, and the citizen and his taxes. 
We like the book because its statements are clear, explicit, 
and not merely well informed, but controlled by common sense. 
The affectation of infallibility is not in the book, nor is any 
attempt made to improve that useful personage, the family 
solicitor, off the face of the earth. Lord Brougham used to say, 
“An index cannot be too prolix,’”’ and the opinion of so eminent a 
lawyer has been—perhaps unconsciously —followed inthisinstance. 
Anyhow, the index to the “ Family Lawyer ” isa veritable aid to 
interpretation.—* Cassock and Comedy” is the title of a book 
of broad grins on the parson and his social dilemmas. It is 
written with humour, and its author declares that its sketches 
are true and allits characters real. There are droll stories in the 
book of the kind which kindles genial but not ill-natured 
laughter.—“ Among the Meadow People” is a charming book 
for young children, in which fact and fancy are deftly woven. 
The meadow people are our mutual friends of field and garden 
—the butterfly, spider, frog, and grasshopper—and little folks 
will gather knowledge of natural history as well as amusement. 
for the moment by this strange chronicle of their freaks and 
foibles, 
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